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THE JOCKEY IN BLUE 
Lord Charles Beresford, the Marquess of Waterford on his famous steeplechaser, “The Sea’. A painting 
by John E. Ferneley, owned by Mrs. Marion duPont Scott of Montpelier, Virginia and painted at Melton 
Mowbray, 1838. Details Page 12. 


Photograph Courtesy E. J. Rousuck. 
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Horse 


Show 





Looking Back On Canada’s Successful 
1945 Show Season, Class Of Performers 
At 4-Day Montreal Show Outstanding 





By Pamela M. Dillingham 


The Fourth Annual Montreal 
Horse Show, held in the St. Laurent 
Arena on October 4-5-6-7, wound 


up the 1945 season. There were more 
horses than ever before, in fact so 
many entries that the classes the 
first two nights ran well after mid- 
night. AH the Montreal stables ex- 
hibited, a lot of horses came from 
Sherbrooke, and Fred von Lombeck 
brought three from Rochester, N. Y. 

It was Fred von Lombeck’s thor- 
oughbred bay mare, Sporting Ways, 
that came out on top in the hunter 
division. With yon Lombeck riding, 
she came 1st in both the lightweight 
and the working hunter, and 2nd in 
the hunter hack. With Mrs. Jacob- 
sen riding, Sporting Ways got 3rd in 
the ladies hunter. She gave very 
smooth performances each time she 
appeared in the ring, and her way of 
going in the hack class caught every- 
ones’ eye, 

In the lightweight hunter, 2nd and 
Ath went to Mount Vernon Ranch 
horses, the black jumper Atomic, and 
Billy Jade, and Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
O’Conneli’s Gamin was 3rd, Other 
places in the working hunter went to 
Happy Days, Kirk, and Out-To-Sea, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. H. J. O’Con- 
nell, L. M. Hart, and Josette La- 
Caille 

Golden Wish, that fine looking 
chestnut owned by L. M. Hart, and 
ridden by his daughter Mrs. Stani- 
forth, took two blues, winning both 
the ladies hunter, and the hunter 
hack. Second in the hunter hack, as 
already mentioned, was Sporting 
Ways, 3rd, Out-To-Sea, ridden by 
Dilys Williams, and 4th Melody, Mrs. 
Dillingham up. Second in the ladfes 
hunter went to Mount Vernon 
Ranch’s War Hero II, ridden by 
Edith Ferguson, 3rd Sporting Ways, 
and 4th Josette LaCaille’s Out-To- 
Sea, Dilys Williams again riding, 

The middleweight hunter was won 
by that fine four-year-old thorough- 
bred War Hero II, with Lucky Strike 
from the same stable 2nd, Pierre 
Bergeron’s Darkie 3rd, and Hi-Boy, 
ridden and owned by R. L. Bishop 
of Sherbrooke, 4th. 

First in the heavyweights was 
Mrs. Jacobsen’s Romance, with Har- 
mony from the O’Connell stable, 2nd, 
the Hart’s Kirk, 3rd, and Better 
Still, from Mount Vernon Ranch, 4th. 

Seven open performance classes 
were held, the first being a knock- 
down-and-out. Winning with the only 
clean performance was Missy, ridden 
and owned by Mrs. F. H. Dillingham. 
Although Missy is an old-timer, and 
always turns in good performances, 
she was rather a surprise entry in 
this event. Having gone lame a few 
weeks previously, she had been turn- 
ed out to grass. Showing great im- 
provement less than a week before 
the start of the show, she was post- 
entered, and jumping barefoot made 
a faultless round. Second was Glen- 
oakes, ridden by Fred von Lombeck, 
and owned by R. L. Lehan, and 3rd 
Kirk, owned by L. M. Hart and rid- 


den by Mrs. Staniforth. 

Mrs. MacKay had not intended to 
ride, but took over for the rest of 
the show, and with Blackie Daw won 
Friday's big class, the touch and out 
Second again was Glenoakes, and 3rd 
another Lehan horse, Sport’s Heigh- 
Ho. 

The feature class of the Saturday 
night is always the Seagram Trophy. 
Now in its fourth year, the first two 
winners, Missy and Romance were on 
hand, but Oberon, belonging to F. H. 
Dillingham, could not compete. Only 
three horses made the first round 
without a fault, Atomic from Mount 
Vernon Ranch, Mike Jr and Har- 
mony from the stable of Mr, and Mrs. 
H, J. O’Connell. The course for the 
Seagram is always the same, and the 
jump-off is always over the four 
outside jumps only. All four, two 
high and two wide, were put up at 
five feet or a little over, and the 
first two to try each had _= several 
faults. Harmony, ridden by Patricia 
Horst of Toronto had an outstanding 
round. Taken slowly into the first 
corner, Harmony strode easily 
around the course, clearing all the 
jumps. It was lovely riding. Mike Jr 
ridden by Percy Knott, and Atomic 
ridden by Eddie Jones, finished in 
that order. Mike Jr’s record in the 
Seagram is unique. In the four years, 
he has come second four times, 

On the Sunday afternoon’ the 
Montreal Horse Show Stake was held. 
The course was a corker, and winner 
with three ticks was Mount Vernon 


Ranch’s Atomic ridden by Eddie 
Jones, 2nd the O’Connell’s Happy 
Days, Percy Knott up, and 3rd the 
pinto from Mount Vernon’ Ranch, 
Flying Colours 

Final jumping class was handy 
jumper, and competition was very 
keen, as several horses were close 


enough to be eligible for the Colonial 
Air Lines Challenge Trophy for most 
points. Winner of the handy was 
Queen Of Sports, with Flying Col- 
ours 2nd and Harmony 3rd. This 
gave Fred von Lombeck and his 
twenty-three year old Queen Of 
Sports the Colonial Trophy with 13 
points, four points ahead of Mrs. 
MacKay’s Blackie Daw, 

The hunt teams went to. the 
Mount Vernon Ranch trio, Soon 
Over, Better Still, and Lucky Strike, 
V. G. Cardy, and the Ferguson twins 
riding. The Hart team of Golden 
Wish, Kirk, and Anthony was 2nd. 

The pair jumping went to Gamin 
and Mike Jr, ridden by Pat Horst 
and Percy Knott, and owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. O’Connell, after a 
jump-off with Romance and Duna- 
dry, Mrs. Jacobsen riding her Ro- 
mance, and Mrs. Dillingham riding 
Meadsbrooke Farm’s Dunadry. 

Six junior events were held. Dilys 
Williams, better known as Poppet, 
came ist in the seat and hands, Ist 
in the child’s pleasure hack on Out- 
To-Sea, 2nd in the child’s working 
hunter on the same horse, and 3rd 
in the junior knock-down-and-out 

Continued on Page Three 


The Sporting Calendar 





Racing 


NOVEMBER 

22-March 5—Fair Grounds Breeders & Racing 
Association, New Orleans, La. 75 days. 
Mondays dark. 








STAKES 

a ‘CAP, 1 1-16 mi., all ages, Thurs., 

asic niataecilcteeihalisiniaeat aneceeaacaale $5,000 Added 
SHREVEPORT ‘CAP, 6 f., 3 & up, Sat., 
i: Ee ee ,000 Added 
BELLE GROVE 'CAP, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds, Sat 
Sh See $5,000 Added 
PRIORESS ’CAP, 1 mi. & 70 yds. 3 & up 
fillies & mares, Sat., Feb. 9_____- $5.000 Added 


LECOMPTE ’CAP, 1 mi. & 70 yds., 3 & up, 
. SS eee: $5,000 Added 
NEW ORLEANS 'CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
cep eee $25,000 Added 
LOUISIANA DERBY, 1% mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
ig RD crigeenigeinnietnen $15,000 Added 


DECEMBER 
16—Gulfstream Park Racing Assn., 
Hallandale, Fla. 40 days. 

29-Mar. 16—Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc., 
Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif. 77 days. 
CALIFORNIA BREEDERS’ CHAMPION 
STAKES, 1 mi., Calif.-bred 2-yr.-olds, Sat., 
ne, ae $25,000 Added 
SAN CARLOS ‘CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, Tues., 
Jan. 1 $25,000 Added 
SANTA SUSANA STAKES, 6 f., 3-yr.-old 
fillies, Sat., Jan. 5 $25 
SAN PASQUAL 'CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
ee ,000 
SAN FILIPE STAKES, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds, colts 
& Geldings, Sat., Jan. 19_-_.-- $25,000 Added 
SANTA MARIA STAKES, 1 mi., 3-yr.-old 
Sen, Bat., SOR. Wann nnnt $25,000 Added 
SANTA CATALINA 'CAP, 1 1-16 mi., Calif.- 
bred, 3 & up, Sat., } 
SAN a aman ‘CAP, 1 mi., a -olds, 
Sat., Feb. 000 Added 
SANTA BARBARA STAKES, 7 f, 3 & up, 
fillies & mares, Tues., Feb. 12__$25,000 Added 
SAN a "CAP, 1% mi., 3 & up, Sat., 


1-Jan. 








Feb. $50,000 Added 
SAN GABRIEL ‘CAP, 6 f., 3 & up, Fri., 
Feb. 22 000 Added 





SANTA ANITA DERBY, 136 ~. 3-yr.-olds, 
Sat., Feb. 23 00,000 Added 
SANTA MARGARITA 'CAP, 1 118 mi., 3 & 
up, fillies & mares, Sat., Mar. 2 


$50,000 Added 
SANTA ANITA ‘CAP, 1% 3 & up, 
eee $100,000 a'— 
SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 'CAP, 112 mi., 
= ap, Ger. Se: Wace $50,000 Added 


JANUARY 
17-March 4—The Miami Jockey Club, Inc., 
Hialeah Park, pe Fla. 40 days. 








TAKES 

INAUGURAL ‘CAP. 6 £., 3 & up, Thurs 
Jan. 17 $10,000 ‘Added 
HIBISCUS, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., Jan. 19 

$10,000 Added 
ROYAL PALM ’CAP, 1% mi., 3 & up, Wed., 
Jan. 23 $10,000 Added 
PALM BEACH CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, Sat., 
Jan 26 $10,000 Added 





BAHAMAS 'CAP, 7 f., 3-yr.-olds, Wed., 


ea AO cen Sk Pe os $10,000 Added 
COLUMBIANA 'CAP, 7-4., 3 & up, fillies & 
mares, Sat.. Feb. 2 _.......... $10,000 Added 


BLACK HELEN =e 14% mi., 3 & up, fillies 











& mares, Sat., Feb. 9 ~..-.. $20,000 Added 
EVERGLADES CAP, 1% » 3-yr.-ol 
i ee ee $10,000 Added 
McLENNAN ‘CAP, 1% mi., 3 & up, t. 
Feb. 16 ,000 Added 
— ‘CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, Wed., Feb. 
$10,000 ‘Added 
FLAMINGO, 144 mi., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., Feb. 
23 $30,000 ‘Added 
MIAMI BEACH 'CAP, 114 mi., 3 & up, Wed. 
ce i, eee $50,000 Added 
HIALEAH JUVENILE, 3 f., 2-yr.-olds, Mon., 
March 4 $10,000 Added 





MARCH 
5-April 19—Gables Racing Association, Inc., 
Coral Gables, Fla. 40 days. 
fi. 





Horse Shows 





JANUARY 
1—Mid Winter Horse Show, Pinehurst, North 
Carolina. 
5—New Year Indoor Horse Show, Darien, 
Conn. 


5-6—Ox Ridge Hunt Club Indoor Show. 

6—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

20—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

3—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

17—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

MARCH 

3—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

17—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

31—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

APRIL 

7—Schooling Show, Cavalry Riding Academy, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

16-17—Tryon Riding and Hunt Club Horse and 
Hound Show, Tryon, N. C. 


‘0 


Hunter Trials 





JANUARY 
7-11—Field Trials, Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
20—Barbara Worth Stables Hunter Trials, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


MARCH 
3. Atlanta Hunt Club Trials, North Fulton 
Stables, Atlanta, Ga. 
17—Barbara Worth Stables Trials, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
MAY 
19—Finals of series of four Barbara Worth 
Stables Hunter Trials, Sacramento, Calif. 


Hunter 














of Swynford. 


was 1944. 


Phone 33-W-1 





Representing a combination of the Finest 


Blood in This Country and Abroad 


FAIR PLAY, ROI HERODE, = 
SWYNFORD 


HALBERD 


|Swynford________. |John O’ Gaunt 
‘ees Canterbury Pilgrim 
Blenheim II__--_- | |Blanche_________- .|White Eagle 
| Black Cherry 
| |Chas. O’Malley__|Desmond 
|Malva________. |Goody Two Shoes 
HALBERD. {Wild Arum______. {Robert le Diable 
ch. 1940 Marliacea 
[Pair Play........ -|Hastings 
o’War-__. Fairy Gold 
| |Mahubah_________. {Rock Sand 
ON isis ani | Merry Token 
| oe , —ae |Swynford 
I isinicncicnries | |Bromus 
\Batanoea biciescasecea Sie {Roi Herode 


Halberd was a Stakes Winner. His own dam 
was a Stakes Winner, and all of his first four 
Dams averaged Two Stakes Winners each. 
His Pedigree is superb, carrying two crosses 
He is a sure foal getter and his 
foals are grand individuals. 


Fee $350—Return 
NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ACCIDENT OR DISEASE 


ROCKRIDGE FARM 


(D. N. RUST, JR.) 


|Pink Clover 


His first season 
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GI Armistice Day Rodeo 
At Tokyo Included 
Hirohito’s Horse 


By Pfc. Louis A. Nelson 

Though rodeos aren’t the usual 
fare of The Chronicle, the Inter- 
national Allied Army Rodeo held at 
Meiji Shrine Stadium in Tokyo on 
November 11th is worthy of passing 
mention. 

More than 100 planes from the 5th 
Air Force thrilled an estimated 50,- 
000 allied servicemen with intricate 
formations and sky acrobatics in the 
opening event of the day which pre- 
ceded the grand entry of three mili- 
tary bands and approximately 75 
soldier-contestants mounted on bor- 
rowed Japanese horses. 

Rivaling the air force in spectacte 
appeal was the first public appear- 
ance of Emperor Hirohito’s famous 
white horse, Hatsushimo, (First 
Frost) which was ridden by Cavalry- 
man Lt. Dick Ryan, producer and 
director of the rodeo. Lt. Ryan est- 
ablished some sort of record as being 
the first American ever to ride the 
now famous horse of the Emperor. 
(Note: Admiral Halsey failed to 
show up.) 

Definitely Arabic in appearance, 
the white stallion’s beauty and con- 
formation was only slightly marred 
by a marked coarseness about the 
legs which led your reporter to sus- 
pect there might be some Mongolian 
blood in his near ancestry despite 
claims of his purity of strain. 

GI contestants did their best to 
make a good showing in the Bronc 
and Steer riding events but were 
greatly hampered in their efforts by 
the extreme docility of the native 
stock, most of which merely walked 
out of the chute into the arena, gazed 
disinterestedly at their huge audi- 
ence, and one could almost swear 
an oath—yawned in sheer boredom 
at the antics of the wild foreigners 
who belabored them with heel and 
hand. Comparitively few horses 
bothered with the effort to buck 
but those that did made a worth- 
while job of it to the chagrin of 
several contestants who- touched 
Mother Earth in brisk fashion. 

Lt. Dick Ryan came pack into the 
arena for the Modified Olympic class 
which was an exhibition ride over a 
difficult course of six jumps and per- 
formed quite creditably on a Japan- 
ese horse which had a nice way of 
taking his fences. A pity indeed there 
were no contestants on hand for this 
always interesting class. 

In the interim between the steer 
wrestling, two Japanese farmer Oly- 
mpic Team members whose rather 
difficult names I failed to catch, 
gave a brilliant dressage exhibition 
in which they rendered as a team 
to appropriate band music the lively 
cadenced trot, pasage, two-tracks 
and Spanish walk. Their mounts, 
both near thoroughbred — geldings, 
one an upstanding well-conformed 
bay and the other a rangy brown, 


Corinthian Club Makes 
Horsemanship Awards 
To Outstanding Juniors 


The Corinthian Club, Inc., of Bal- 
timore, Md., had their horsemanship 
finals on Sunday, November 18th at 
the Colonial Stables Show Grounds. 
Mr. Walter J. Appel judged the finals 
and he did an excellent job of put- 
ting these children through their 
gaits and jumping performances. 

Children eligible to participate in 
the finals were Joan Hummel, Buddy 
Diedeman, Joyce Burkheimer, Marie 
McKulsky, Thelma Wernecki and 
Charles Lockman. Listed below are 
the points on which these respective 
contestants were judged: 

Buddy Diedeman — Hack: reins 
loose, hands low, legs steady, heels 
good, control very good, 8% points; 
jumping: bit too forward on jumps, 
control while jumping very good, 8 
points; total 16%. 

Joyce Burkheimer — hack: legs 
loose, hands fair, good seat, control 
good, 7% points; jumping: control 
not good, loose seat, 7 points; total 
14%. 

Joan Hummel—hack: seat good, 
legs good, too far forward most of 
time, hands good, 8 points; jumping: 
legs forward, legs dormant, 6 points; 
total 14. 

Marie McKulsky — hack: hands 
good, Knees loose, reins too loose, 
eontrol only fair, 5 points; jumping: 
control good, legs fair, 74% points; 
total 12%. 

At the annual banquet held by the 
Club on December 11 at the Elks 
Club in Baltimore, trophies donated 
by individual club members for 
horses and ponies winning the most 
poiats for the year were presented 
to the following: 

Champion horse, Rose Valiant, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George Di- 
Paula; reserve champion, Trigger, 
R. B. Crosby. 

Champion pony, Dusty, Miss Joyce 
Burkheimer; reserve champion, Mr. 





were in fine form. 

Our versatile young man, Lt. 
Ryan, once more. re-entered the 
arena in the closing event of a very 
successful show, this time driving a 
jeep and wearing a crash helmet. 
The Lieutenant demonstrated in 
true daredevil fashion the always 
interesting possibilities of a jeep 
leaping over another jeep aided by a 
suitably constructed ramp. 

Credit for aiding in making the 
Armistice Day Rodeo in Tokyo the 
biggest and best affair in the enter- 
tainment line for occupational troops 
in Japan thus far are due entirely 
to the enthusiastic efforts of Major 
Gendral William C. ‘Chase, Com- 
manding General of the 1st Cavalry 
Division, Major General Kenneth B. 
Wolfe, Commanding the 5th Air 
Force, the 1303 Engineers and pro- 
ducer-director of the rodeo, Lt. 
Dick Ryan of the 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion. 











from $75. 





*HABIT:- MAKER- 
SPECIAL For the Fall Season, Jodhpurs or Riding 
Breeches of fine tan or brown Cavalry Twill, 
or Whipcord, custom made or immediate wear, 
ATTENTION HUNTSMEN: We still 
have a stock of imported materials for pink hunt- 
ing coats and white cavalry twill breeches. 


Write for sample and measurement blank 








N. Y. 


Silk, Miss Marie McKulsky. 
Pony jumping, 
Joan Hummel. 


Miss Jane, Miss 


Pony touch-and-out, Lady Louise, 
Miss Marie McKulsky. 


Pony harness, Top Twig, Miss 
Marie McKulsky. 

Pony hack, Dusty, Miss Joyce 
Burkheimer. 


Owner-rider, non gaited, Trigger, 
R. B. Crosby. 

Knock-down-and-out, Union Jack, 
John Lorens. 

Working hunter, Rose Valiant, Mr. 
and Mrs. George DiPaula. 

Owner-rider, 
Wilkerson. 

Bridle path pleasure, 
Raber. 

Five-gaited saddle, Genius of Hills, 
Mr. Leonard. 


gaited, Zurkon, J. 


Rex, Jack 


0 
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Montreal Show 


Continued from Page Two 











on Dunadry. The child’s working 
hunter went to Fred von Lombeck’s 
top hunter of the show, Sporting 


Ways, ridden by Joyce Lehan. Fran- 
ces Currie made a good showing on 
Malcolm Baker’s Calgary Lad, tak- 
ing 1st in the junior knock-down- 
and-out, 2nd in the seat and hands, 
and placing in both the working 
hunter and the _ pleasure _ihack. 
Pierre Bergeron and Darkie on the 
junior jumping, and Tim Gridley on 
Royal Visitor was 2nd. Pierre did 
extremely well with his young mare 
in this show, as he placed her in 
the middleweight hunter, and took 
4th in the touch-and-out. 

The child’s riding pony went to 
Johnny Jump Up and June from 
Meadsbrooke Farm, ridden by Pop- 
pet Williams and Joan MacKay. 

The Family Class was the second 
consecutive win for the MacKay 
family, Mrs. A. OQ. MacKay riding 
with Joan and Poppet. 

Chairman of the Montreal Show 
is H. J. O'Connell, and he _ does 
everything in his power to make it 
a good show. 

Judges for all events were Adrian 
van Sinderen, President of the A. 
H. s. A., and Christopher Wads- 
worth of Kenmore, N. Y. 











by POLYMELUS. 
by SWEEP. 


by *COQ GAULOIS. 


by ELF. 


and others. 


to Eastern Breeders. 
the end of his season here. 


Great War for any purpose. 


1944, 


J. L. WILEY, Mor. 





Racing and Jumping Strains 
of 
Great Significance 


Five Stallions Now Standing At Llangollen 
Make Directly Available To Breeders 
America’s Finest Thoroughbred Bloodlines 


STEPENFETCHIT by THE PORTER—*SOBRANJE, 
DEVIL RED by *SIR GALLAHAD III—DUSTWHIRL, 
NIGHT LARK by BONNE NUIT—POULETTE, 


GREAT WAR by MAN O°WAR—GREAT BELLE, 
by *STEFAN THE GREAT. 


BONNE NUIT by *ROYAL CANOPY—*BONNE CAUSE, 


The chestnut son of The Porter, 1939, Stepenfetchit has 
shown an outstanding ability to get winners, siring Pat O’See, 
Character Man, Ilefetchit, Royal Step, Great Step, Tryangetit 


1946 will be the last season the brown son of *Sir Gallahad 
II! out of the dam of Whirlaway, Dustwhirl, will be available 
Devil Red will return to the west at 
Those interested in a great indi- 
vidual should make use of this famous Stakes winning line. 

Those seekirg a hunter sire will like this grey son of Bonne 
Nuit, Night Lark, sired by a great hunter sire, out of a show 
winning hunter mare by a hunter and conformation stallion, 
himself the sire of the champion yearling at Devon, 1944. 
He recently won the Model Stallion, any breed at the Riviera 
Country Club Show in California. 

The son of Man o’War, a grey horse, foaled in 1938, has a 
perfect disposition. He has been hunted by Mrs. Whitney on 
many occasions. Those wishing to use the blood of America’s 
greatest and best beloved racehorse can make no mistake in 


Royal Canopy blood is famous for its ability to get jumpers. 
3onne Nuit, grey, 1934, a champion hunter performer, has 
shown an unusual facility to reproduce this quality and to 
carry on his Royal Canopy heritage. 
open jumper in Warrenton in 1943 and was the winner of the 
most exacting and highly competitive class in America, the 
thoroughbred yearling class at the Upperville Horse Show, 


The dispositions of these stallions have been proven 
in the hunting field. 


angollen Farms 


Upperville, Virginia 


He sired the champion 


JESSIE EDWARDS 








604 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Howard County Hunt 


Glenelg. Maryland 
Established 1930 
Recognized 1932 


Master: Augustus Riggs, III. 

Hounds: American 

Hunting: Fox 

Colors: Scarlet, canary-yellow collar 

A straight neck fox on Thanks- 
giving Day! 

Hounds met at 11:30 at Doughore- 
gon Manor. Truly a lovely setting 
for a hunt. Although there was a 
strong Wind, everyone was in a high 
spirit for after the hunt there was to 
be a breakfast. 

A short hack from the Manor 
buildings, then a turn to the left. 
Within two minutes after the Hunts- 
man, George G. Willson, cast hounds, 
a first year entry spoke and then 
another honored her. Knowing that 
meant business, the huntsman gave 
that odd call of his, and every hound 
answered roll. 

“Gone Away” was blown while on 
the gallop. The field of 35 fell in 
behind. Old Red made a U-turn to 
old Burleigh Manor. Then turning 
southeast, he settled himself for that 
long trip home. 

The going for the first two miles 
proved to be good, for the field was 
well up. 

Then a 4’-6"’ post and rail proved 
tough as Mrs. Warfield’s good mare 
got ‘in wrong and they both found 
the ground none too soft. 

But the good horsewoman she is, 
was soon up and at “em”’ again. 

By now everyone realized that he 
must really ride, for this pack can 
and does drive a fox hard. 

The wind made it difficult to hear 
hounds unless you were very close. 

This section of the country is good 
riding, and very easy to the eye. Now 
that—-which we all hate—set us 
back as we rode around wire. The 
pack crossed the Claskerville Pike 
at Doctor Baker’s. The huntsman, 
driving hard to regain ground, learn- 
ed from bird hunters that hounds 
and fox were heading straight for 
Simpsonville. 

By now the field was growing very 
thin. Only one, an honorary whip, 
Wash Ridgeiy hung on with the 
huntsman. And now they had to 
make many round-abouts for wire. 
As their horses became spent, they 
learned from other hunters that 
hounds had gone on to the Patuxent 
in the Laurel country, about 15 
miles as the crow flies. 

The two turned their tired horses 
for home and then on to the break- 
fast, with turkey, old ham and all 
the trimmings, with a bar off in a 
side room where many a high fence 
was taken and many a real gallop 
recalled. 

Hoping to hunt the Manor soon 
again, yours for better races.—One 
of the field. 


Arapahoe Hunt 
Littleton, Colorado 


Established 1929 
Recognized 1934 


Master: Major Lawrence C. Phipps, Jr. 
Hounds: English. 

Hunting: Fox and coyote. 

Colors: Scarlet. 

This is merely a show of apprec- 
iation from a visitor to the Arapahoe 
Hunt, which meets faithfully every 
Thursday and Saturday. The sport 
this hunt provides is absolutely tops 
and to anyone who loves horses and 
hounds, it‘s an experience out of this 
world to gallop over the foot hills of 
The Rockies behind one of the best 
packs I’ve ever seen. 

The country is truly rough and it 
takes a fit horse and a good horse 
to cover it, but I was terribly inter- 
ested in the fact that many of the 
horses they were hunting five and 
six years ago are still going strong 
and sound. This really amazes one 
when you see this vast mountainous 
terrain but it proves how sturdy a 
horse is. Of course they don’t come 
in contact with the brutal] hard roads 
that we do in most places. Interest- 
ingly enough, this country is a real 
proving and testing ground for the 
thoroughbred horse. The best horses 
through the years know all appear- 
ances are thoroughbred or very near 
it. Yes, they are lean but in wonder- 
ful health and they’ve carried their 
various owners far and fast and have 
left the cold blooded horse far be- 
hind. 

A brief word on the hounds. What 
a pack! Rabbits run through them 
and they apparently ignore them. 
They jump deer and reluctantly but 
readily, return to the huntsman, 
Such obedience was almost shocking 
and unbelievable, but it’s true. 

As for the field itself, it’s grand. 
Terribly well turned out in all the 
proper attire (and seems most unique 
when the surrounding country is 
filled with strictly stockmen and 
horses) and everyone knowing just 
where he or she belongs. 

Just who to thank and praise in 
this organization which Lawrence C. 
Phipps started, fathered and built up 
is a hard thing to do since all the 
members have done all in their pow- 
er to further and better this hunt. 
During the war, two girls, Jean Sin- 
claire and Hildegarde Neale acted as 
whips and did such an excellent job 
that I’m sure they will stay on. Those 
of the men and women who were not 
overseas gave up everything else to 
keep this organization together. 
They came for miles from Denver to 
Colorado Springs. It took real, true 
devotion to the sport to maintain 
and keep it going. 

As a closing word, I just wish all 
of you could have the opportunity 
to spend a day with the Arapahoe 
Hounds. It is a rare and wonderful 
treat.—Anonymous. 


Mr. Stewart’s 
Cheshire Foxhounds 


Unionville, Penna. 
Established 1914 


Recognized 1914 
Master: W. Plunket Stewart. 
Hounds: English. 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Scarlet. 
Saturday, December 8 

Each time the Cheshire Hounds 
have met this season at the quaint 
little village of Doe Run, it’s been 
one of those “‘push your hat on tight 
and sit down in your saddle” sort of 
days, and although one might say it 
was a bit too nice for good scent, 
hounds ran as if glued to the line of 
their fox and ran like blazes to boot. 

Fulton’s Sheep Hill and its neigh- 
boring covert, Stony Battery, were 
both unavailing, but just over the 
road in Bernard’s Thicket hounds 
spoke, then a holloa from Oscar, the 
first whipper-in, on the brow of the 
hill, and the bitch pack came tumb- 
ling out of covert with volumes of 
ery, and pointing across the valley, 
bore left-handed to the Jones farm; 
then turning back towards Stony 
Battery, crossed the road and the 
high fields; and keeping the Ryan 
gallops well on their right, ran on 
to Raburn’s farm lane to enter the 
southerly end of Fulton’s, but mak- 
ing a short turn in covert, sank the 
valley and straightened away down 
country across the broad Fulton mea- 
dows; then crossing the cinder road 
these flying ladies led their sobbing 
followers over the hill to a momen- 
tary check in the duPont pastures; 
but casting themselves a bit forward 
ran through the Quarry Wood and 
over the Baldwin farm to Saw Mill 
Wood, and keeping Annie Mullin’s 
on their right, crossed the Brooklawn 
road to Pinkerton’s, where we had 
a view of our pilot just in front of 
hounds endeavoring to reach the 
safety of Upland Wood. 

Reynard saved his brush here; 
then breaking covert and pointing 
towards Unionville, hounds bore left- 
handed, and entering the Burnt 
House Swamp, ran with great drive 
over the meadows to Pinkerton’s 
again, and swinging left to Upland 
Wood made a ring in covert, and 
crossing those great fields in front of 
Brooklawn finally marked this gal- 
lant fox to ground in Pinkerton’s, 
after a truly fine gallop of sixty 
minutes, making a four-mile point 
and about seven miles as hounds 
ran. 

An outlying fox in the Houston 
meadow gave hounds another good 
thirty minutes, but this pilot refused 
to straighten away, and after making 
several rings in the vicinity of South 
Club Hill, Inverbrook and Land- 
hope, finally gave hounds the slip in 
the Maccabee Swamp.—Martin Gale. 


- MICHAEL WALSH, Owner 


Mr. Newbold Ely’s 


Hounds 


Ambler and Shimersville, Penna. 
Established 1929 


Recognized 1931 
Master: Lt. Comdr. Newbold Ely. 
Hounds: American and Welsh. 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Searlet, brown collar, blue piping. 

November 3 was a cold and damp 
day with overcast skies. 

Hounds first drew the upper ridge 
of the Ely bowl. They soon found 
and went out the north side of the 
woods through the Jarret Mineral 
Springs. The fox crossed the Macun- 
gie Mountain road and out Macungie 
Ridge where he led the hounds in a 
five mile circle through rocks and 
fallen timbers. After they had pas- 
sed through Dr. Young’s, they swung 
out in the open fields until they came 
to the Alburtus reservoir where 
hounds split. The field followed six 
hounds which put their fox to ground 
in rocks in back of the Alburtus 
reservoir. 

We were delighted to have along 
for the first time this season Miss 
Flora Van Sciver and Roderic Buller, 
Seaman lst class, who was on liberty 
from Boston Naval Hospital. C. R. B. 

Editor’s Note: C. R. B. is Carter 
R. Buller, who although only 10 is 
a veteran of three seasons. In the 
above hunt it was. subsequently 
found that the balance of the pack 
got on a deer and two hounds are 
still missing—one of them one of the 
Master’s most valued hounds. 

The hound to lead them out of 
the Ely Bowl was Belle. Little did 
we know it was to be her last hunt. 

Another bitch was recovered 3% 
weeks later over 50 miles away with 
a trap on a front foot and two toes 
had to be amputated. 

All of the above is but one of the 
many results in the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission not putting a year 
round open season on deer in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania which each 
member interviewed is in favor of, 
but which as a body they seem afraid 
to put in effect. The result is lost 
hounds, automobile accidents and 
crop destruction. This plus the $4 
red fox bounty makes a pretty rug- 
ged foxhunting situation. 














STONEYBROOK 
STABLES 


Southern Pines, N. C. 


TRAINING and BOARDING 
Stable 


Hunters and Jumpers For Sale 
‘Race Horses Wintered 
Yearlings Broken 
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TEL. PEAPACK 571 


RIDING 
BREECHES 
RIDING SHOES 
AND 
LEGGINGS 












Shoes 7 in. high, 
Leggings in 
leather, boxcloth 
and canvas. Fit 
the leg like a 
stocking and 
never shift. To 
lace or button. 





High-Class & Correct 
Ready-to-Wear and 
Made to Order Rid- 
ing Breeches For 
Hunting, Polo, Racing 
and Pleasure, 








M. ele 


Also Gloves, Stock Ties, Hunting Shirts and other Accessories. Hunting Appointments. 
New and Used Saddles, Bridles by Whippy, Barnsby, etc. 


RAMS, FAR HILLS, N. J 


Far Hills, N. J. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Waterproof Rain Coats 
Ladies’ a Have Baglan — In- 

ner Storm 8, 
penn lin Leg Strap to Keep Coat 


from Blowi off 
Field Boots —” 
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Hunting With The Brandywine 





By Gilbert Mather, M. F. H. 





Continued from last week 


In the autumn of 1929, I was pre- 
sented with two couples of Ameri- 
can foxhounds. They were Walkers 
-—‘King Rowdy”, ‘“‘Ben Rowdy”, 
“Queen Rowdy” and ‘‘Ruth Rowdy” 
—all by a_ well-known Kentucky 
Walker Hound “White Rowdy”, a 
winner of the National Hound Trials 
conducted by the International Fox- 
hunters Association. Their perfor- 
mance in the field under difficult 
scenting conditions was so impres- 
sive that little by little I obtained 
additional American hounds, and 
hunted a mixed pack of English and 
American for the seasons 1929-30, 
1930-31, 1931-32, and at the end of 
that season disposed of all my Eng- 
lish hounds, and since then have 
hunted a straight American pack. 

The Walkers, while individually 
excellent, proved somewhat too in- 
dependent for best results in a pack, 
and my later acquisitions were of 
the Virginia hounds of the Joseph 
Thomas strain. 

While American hounds certainly 
have their faults— are less amen- 
able to perfect discipline than the 
English hounds, and require strict 
drafting of those inclined to babble 
—I feel that for our country and 
scenting conditions they give more 
satisfaction. The much greater vol- 
ume of music of the American pack 
not only delights the ear, but also 
enables the field to regain contact 
with the pack if temporarily thrown 
out of touch with them. Moreover 
they, or at least certain of the vet- 
erans, seem to know where to find 
a fox, and there are fewer blank 
days. 

Also, to my surprise, the Virginia 
hounds are faster than were the Eng- 
lish, and also can stand more con- 
secutive days of hunting; in fact it 
seems impossible to give them too 
much. 

Finally, there is the matter of 
economy; it being possible to feed 
adequately two or perhaps_ three 
American hounds with the rations 
required for one English hound. 

Jack Smith continued in the post 
of Huntsman with great’ success 
from 1924 until his resignation in 
the Spring of 1937. He met with a 
bad fall on November 24th, 1936, 
and was in the hospital for several 
weeks. During this time I hunted the 
hounds myself, and found so much 
pleasure in it that thereafter I hunt- 
ed the pack regularly on two days 
of the week and Jack Smith on the 
third day. 

This was naturally unsatisfactory 
to Jack, who, of course, wanted to 
hunt hounds three days a week, for 
which he cannot be blamed, and re- 
sulted in his resignation in the 
Spring of 1937. He is now hunts- 
man of another pack, and furnishing 
good sport. 

James McNair now hunts. the 
hounds one day and the M. F. H. 
two days per week. 

Frank Turner has been whipper-in 
for four seasons, and he is keen and 
efficient. 

The field varies in size from fifty 
or sixty on Saturdays and holidays 
in the autumn to from twenty-five 
to fifteen in the colder months of 
January and February. 

Mrs. Mather acts as Fieldmaster 
or, in her absence, §. Leonard Kent 
assumes that duty, in addition to the 
yeoman service he has rendered in 
supervising panelling and Jandowner 


relationship. 

Since 1938 my second daughter, 
Mary Mather, has acted as honorary 
whipper-in, and her older sister, now 
Mrs. John S. Harrison, is usually in 
the field as well as my youngest 
daughter, Jane. All four ladies— 
mother and three daughters—go 
straight and well across country. 

My sister, Josephine, is a regular 
member of the field, as she has been 
since Brandywine Hounds first hunt- 
ed, and last season was riding 
straight on a young thoroughbred. 
She rides side-saddle as did also my 
sister Dorothy, who was one of the 
keenest of the keen until shortly be- 
fore her death in 1936. 

I could mention many regular fol- 
lowers such as Kenneth S. Caswell, 
one of the hardest riders, for whom 
no fence is too stiff or pace too hot. 

Have shown our hounds regularly 
in the Bryn Mawr Hound Show in 
September, and have been well plea- 
sed that the pack has been able to 
show a steady improvement in con- 
formation and in evenness of type. 
In 1936, Brandywine ‘“‘Dimple” ’34 
won the award for the best Ameri- 
can Foxhound in the Show, and in 
1939 the same award was won by 
Brandywine ‘“Flirter’’ ’39. 

Our pack now consists of thirty- 
three couples of hounds, which num- 
ber includes a young entry of seven 
couples, and, if war and taxes do 
not prevent, we hope to start cub- 
hunting in late August. 

Some of our most enjoyable runs 
have been those which, while not 
noteworthy for great length or dis- 
tant point, have been through the 
best riding sections of our country 
and in which the field has been at 
all times on good terms with the 
pack. 

Looking back through the diary, 
however, we find a goodly number of 
runs of more than average length for 
example the run of March 8th, 1939. 
Temperature 30 degrees, sunny, wind 
north 12 M. P. H., ground good. The 
meet was at Seeds Rocks, at the 
forks of the Brandywine, at 9.00 A. 
M. On that day we had an unusually 
small pack of sixteen and one-half 
couples. The field numbered about 
twenty-five. We crossed back south 
over the eastern Brandywine, and 
hounds picked up an old line on the 
Little Farm. This line was worked 
slowly to Enderly Woods, where at 
9.45 the fox was viewed away by 
Mary. The pack ran very fast east- 
ward to Birmingham Road, but here 
a check occurred, and, hounds being 
unable to recover the line, casts were 
made without result, and we should 
no doubt have suffered a loss had 
not children at the little Sconnell- 
town School] House reported that the 
fox had run north on the stone road 
for half a mile. Hounds were put on 
the line at the point where the fox 
had left the road, and from there the 
pack settled down to run in earnest. 

I shall not attempt to give a detail- 
ed description of the run, as_ this 
could be of little interest to one un- 
familiar with the country; suffice it 
to say that hounds marked their fox 
to earth near Talcose at 1.30 P. M. 
after covering in the run a distance 
of fifteen and one-half miles. The 
longest point was seven miles, and 
the distance covered by hounds dur- 
ing the entire day was twenty-seven 
miles, it taking two hours to road 
home to kennels from the earth. 


All hounds were up at the finish 
except one and one-half couples— 
“Queen”, ‘“‘Gaylass’” and ‘Madcap’ 
—who had struck the line of anoth- 
er fox during the run, and who re- 
turned to kennels together at 3.00 
P.. M: 

The field was given a great variety 
of country during this run; much of 
it was in excellent open country, but 
part of it was through a very hilly 


country of large woodlands just 
south of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
near Bradford Hills and Downing- 
town. In fact at one point some of us 
negotiated a steep s'ope of about one 
hundred feet down to Valley Creek. 
I do not recall ever having ridden 
down any declivity which seemed so 
nearly perpendicular. 

Throughout the run hounds work- 

Continued on Page Twelve 





HUNTER DIRECTORY 





ILLINOIS 


T. R. CHALMERS 

ROYAL OAK STABLES 
County Line Rd. Deerfield, Mlinois 

Phone Northbrook 299 
Imported hunters perfectly schooled 
and trained. Lifetime experience in 
Great Britain and America training 
hunters and fitting them to men, 
ladies and children. If you are in 
the market for a hunter, see us. 


STANLEY LUKE FARM 
Established in 1923 
Hunters, Jumpers and Show Horses 
Horses taken to board, train and 
show 
la Grange. Ilinois 
La Grange 1720-Y-2 











INDIANA 


MAX BONHAM STABLES 
Hunters - Jumpers - Show Prospects 
Horses taken to train, board and 

show 
R. R. 17, Box 259, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tel. Humbolt 8992 








MASSACHUSETTS 


BURKHURST FARMS 

Dr. Lawrence F. Burke 
Green and Working Hunters 
Racing and Show Prospects 
Boarding and Re-conditioning 

Lancaster, Mass. Tel. Clinton 775 
Capt. Victor A. Alenitch 
Manager and Trainer 








NEW JERSEY 
BROOK VALLEY STABLES 
Hunters, Racing and Show Prospects 
SIR HERBERT JUNIOR AT STUD 
Madison. N. J. P. O. Box 176 
Telephone Madison 6-1174 


NEW YORK 


E. C. BOWDEN 
South Millbrook, N. Y. 
Good Sound Hunters and Hacks 
Always On Hand 
Tel: Millbrook 81 


DOUGLASTON MANOR FARM 
Pulaski, N. Y. 

Field and Show Hunters 
Green and Qualified Hunters 
FOR SALE 
Chas. S. Goode, Mgr. 
Tel. Pulaski 944-F-4 


GRAND TIME STABLE 
Top Show Hunters and Jumper 
Prospects 
Clyde, New York 











Clyde 2211 





TWIN LAKES STUD FARM 
Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 
DEMONSTRATION 
by Display out of Cherry Court, 
by Black Jester (Eng.) 
$50 stud fee or contract 
Tel: Katonah 167 


VASS & GARZONE 
Hunters and Jumpers for Sale 
* 2426 South Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 
Tele: Syracuse 4-9371 


FREDERICK K. VON LOMBECK 
R. D. 2, Rochester, New York 
Specializing in Sensible Hunters to 
Hack and Show and Top Open 
Jumpers 
Always a Few Well-Mannered 
Children’s Mounts 
Tel: Monroe 6418 














NORTH CAROLINA 


MILE-AWAY STABLES 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss 
Made - Green - Qualified Hunters 
Boarding and Training 
Winter Southern Pines, N. ©. 
Summer Roaring Gap, N. O. 





J. ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
Tryon, N. C. 
Horses schooled, hunted and shown 
Always on hand a few good hunters 


¥RED B. WILMSHURST 
SOUTHDOWN FARM 
(Fit and Ready) 
Hunters and Show Horses for Sale 
Horses taken to train, board and show 
Laurinburg. N. Cc Telephone 2408 











PENNSYLVANIA 


E. C. BOTHWELL 
Middie and Heavyweight Hunters 
Out of Registered Cleveland Bay 
Mares 
P. O. Box 288 Greensburg, Pa: 
Tel. Greensburg 8712 








SYDNEY GLASS 
Young Hunters and Show Prospects 
R. D. 4, West Chester, Pa. 
Phone: West Chester 2716 





“VALLEY FORGE FARM” 
HUNTERS and JUMPERS 
R. M. Tindle --- Valley Forge, Pa. 
Telephone Berwyn 0718 








VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
Hunters, Timber, Brush and Show 
Prospects 
All Ages 


Berryville Virginia 





“BOXWOOD” 
Middleburg, Va. 
Thoroughbred Horses 
Seasoned and Green Hunters 
Show Ring Winners and Pr-spects 
C. M. Greer, Jr. — Telephone 31 





MY STABLE NOW OPEN 
Both Field and Show Ring Hunters 
For Sale 
Have suitable men to board, school 
and show hunters 
MANLEY W. CARTER Orange, Va. 





FARNLEY FARM 
MR. & MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Heavy Wt. Hunters 
Reg. Anglo-Cleveland 
Heavy Wt. Hunter Prospects 
Dartmoor and Welsh Ponies 
White Post, Va. Tel. Boyce 75-J 


J. NORTH FLETCHER 
WORKING HUNTERS 
SHOW HORSES 
RACIN% AND SHOW PROSPECTS 
Warrenton, Va. Tel. 45-J-4 


HIGH HOPE FARM 
Young Green Horses 
Racing, Show and Hunter Prospects 
Marie A. Moore, Warrenton, Va. 











J. B. LACEY, MIDDLEBURG 
Green and Made Hunters 
Show Prospects and Show Horses 
Tel: Upperville 17-F-2 


LLANGOLLEN FARMS 
Hunters - Jumpers - Show Horses 
Flat and Steeplechase Prospects 
Bred from Famous Whitney Mares 
Upperville, Va. Mrs. M. E. Whitney 


MEADOW LANE FARM 
(Allan M. Hirsh) 
Warm Springs, Virginia 
Home of *SAN UTAR 
Choice Lot of Young Thoroughbreds 
and Half-Breds 
Tel. Hot Springs 5-L-1 


HORACE MOFFETT 
Made Hunters, Brush, Timber and 
Show 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 16-F-22 


SPRINGSBURY FARM 
Mr. and Mrs. George Greenhalgh 














—HORSES— 
The kind you like to ride yourself 
Va. Phone 47 
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Thoroughbreds 


By Salvator 








Despite Tennessee’s Present 
Racing Status, She Produced 
Successfully All Breeds 


Last week in this department we 
reviewed the superb brochure just 
issued, celebrating its meeting which 
will begin on December 29, by the 
Santa Anita, or Los Angeles Turf 
Club. Now perhaps a few comments 
upon one that has come to hand will 
be appropriate. 

Its title is: ‘‘The Horse and its 
Heritage in Tennessee,’’ and it is one 
of the publications of the Tennessee 
State Department of Agriculture. The 
copy at hand bears the imprint, 
“Second Edition, November, 1945” 
and I am indebted for it to Marcellus 
B. Frost, of Nashville, who, cojointly 
with Grainger Williams, is the au- 
thor of the section on the Thorough- 
bred. Margaret Warden writes of 
the Standard-bred; the article on 
the Saddle Horse is provided by the 
Tennessee Horsemen’s Association, 
while J. M. Dickinson writes of the 
Arabian and Messrs. J. F. Brantley 
and Gilbert Orr have done the sec- 
tion on the Tennessee Walking 
Horse. 

Comprising 56 pages of standard 
magazine size, this brochure is a 
very interesting and attractive one, 
as it is nicely gotten up, being well 
printed upon fine paper and copiously 
illustrated. Altogether, it forms a 
pleasing presentment of the horse in- 
terests of Tennessee, as much care 
and pains have evidently been given 
to its preparation. The prefatory re- 
marks are by State Commissioner of 
Agriculture O. E. Van Cleave, and 
the title page bears the inscription 
“‘a deserved contribution to the great 
and revived horse breeding industry”’ 
of that state. 

Time was when Tennessee was the 
leading American commonwealth in 
the production of high-bred and, 
above all, Thoroughbred horses. This 
was about a hundred years ago, when 
her breeders, headed by James Jack- 
son, were supporting the largest and 
best studs in the union, paying rec- 
ord-breaking prices for importations 
and playing a part in both breeding 
and racing, of premier importance. 

That role she assumed in the 
1830’s and 1840's, at the time when 
the cult of the blood-horse began its 
decline in Virginia, hitherto the 
great ‘“‘region of the race horse’ on 
the continent While, at the same 
time, Kentucky had not as yet at- 
tained the ascendancy which in the 
future was to be hers. 

The rise of racing in Tennessee 
has been graphically portrayed by 
Douglas Anderson in his delightful 
book, “‘Making the American Thor- 
oughbred,”’ now unfortunately out of 
print, or we would advise every read- 
er of these paragraphs to refer to it, 
for the story therein told so well is 
of the utmost interest. 


Suffice to say that Andrew Jack- 
son—‘‘Old Hickory’’—was the real 
Father of the Turf in that state. 
That James Jackson, by importing 
Leviathan and Glencoe, played a role 
of enduring historic importance in 
the upbuilding of the Thoroughbred 
breed in this country. That out of 
Tennessee came Monsieur Tonson, 
the first horse bred west of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains to be taken east 
of them to conquer its top horses. 
And that at Belle Meade, just out of 
Nashville, Bonnie Scotland laid the 
foundations for the modern Ben 
Brush line, one of the “big three’’ 
American-bred ones of the present 
day. 

All this on the thoroughbred side 
of the ledger. On the Standard-bred 
side there are to be credited to 
Tennessee the fact that there origi- 
nated the famous pacing family of 
the Hals, which produced the first 
two-minute performer, Star Pcinter 
1:59% (in 1897) and that there, 
in Maury County, was bred and foal- 
ed the present light-harness champ- 
ion, Billy Direct 1:55, not a Hal in 
the male line but carrying numerous 
crosses of that blood. 

A cognate fact which the author 
of the section on the Standard-bred 
overlooked is that the maternal an- 
cestry of Peter the Great 2:07 1-4, 
whose blood is today dominant upon 
all harness racetracks in this coun- 


try, is of Tennessee origin. From 
his grandam back, all the known 
dams of this phenomenal stallion 
were Tennessee-bred. 

The Tennessee Walking Horse, 


whose rise to fame has been one of 
the outstanding features of our mod- 
ern horse history, took his rise about 
fiftv years ago when the Standard- 
bred stallion Allan, known now as 
“Black” Allan, was’ taken’ there 
from Ohio. He stands in the same 
relation to the Walking Horse breed 
of today that ‘‘old’’ (or Gibson’s) 
Tom Hal did formerly to the Hal 
pacing breed. 

Arabian horse breeding is also be- 
ing carried on energetically now in 
the state and it boasts some of the 
finest stallions and mares of the 
most approved Desert strains, from 
which it is raising a constantly in- 
creasing number of highly desirable 
animals. The same is true of the 
American Saddle horse. 

Tennessee, however, has been “off 
the map” as a racing state for sev- 
eral decades. Repressive legislation 
was responsible for this, enacted 
during a period when a wave of it 
was sweeping the country. While 
almost everywhere else it is now a 
thing of the past, it still obtains 
there, but Tennessee horsemen are 
hopeful that within no long time 
the state will resume her old posi- 
tion among the leaders. 

The brochure under consideration 
should do good work in promoting 
such a renascence, as it is both at- 
tractive and persuasive in its appeal. 
It deserves a wide circulation and, 
we hope, many editions of it will be 
printed. The State Department of 


Public Will Soon 
Enjoy T. R. A.’s Book 
On Inside Of Racing 


In July the Thoroughbred Racing 
Association sent to sportswriters, 
editors and radio commentators all 
over the country a book privately 
printed with the title, ‘‘Thorough- 
bred Racing and Breeding.’ The 
purpose was to provide those whose 
job it is to interpret racing to the 
public with a general background 
: tory of the sport and industry. The 
book, the work of a staff of experts, 
Was received with a great deal of 
interest and enthusiasm. And the 
result is that a second edition, pub- 
lished by Coward McCann, has just 
come out available to the general 
public. 

It is not only interesting to the 
professional and amateur horseman, 
but to the man who knows nothing 
whatever about horses, the man who 
goes to the races to make a bet, so 
clearly and simply is it written. The 
most comprehensive and informative 
book about racing on the market, it 
covers the life of the running horse 
from the time he is foaled to the 
end of his career, breeding farms, 
yearling sales, training. In it is the 
history and romance of some of the 
great races. It explains the business 
of racing, handicapping, the duties of 
The Jockey Club and the State Rac- 
ing Commissions. It even touches on 
art and literature of the American 
turf with the help of Salvator. A 
boon to those who need a reference 
and an interesting and informative 
book for the ordinary man.—J. W. B. 
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Bruce Lowe System 

Arthur Portman, in the London 
“Horse and Hound” gives an explan- 
ation of the Bruce Lowe System. 
“‘Bruce Lowe examined the pedigrees 
of all of the winners of the Derby, 
Oaks and St. Leger and traced them 
back in the female line to the earliest 
known ancestresses as recorded in 
Volume I of the Stud Book. As a 
result of this examination the decen- 
dants in tail-female of Tregonwell’s 
Natural Barb Mare were found to 
have won those three classics most 
often; next came the decendants of 
Burton’s Barb Mare; then those of 
the dam of the two True Blues; and 
so on. These families were therefore 
numbered No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and so 
forth, to No. 43. The family number 
of any horse indicates, therefore, 
which of these original mares it is 
decended from on the maternal side, 
never on the paternal side; and, con- 
sequently, a horse’s number is al- 
ways the same as its dam’s. Thus 
Ladas was by Hampton, a No. 10 
horse, but Ladas belongs to the No. 1 
family because his dam was a No. 1 
family mare—a decendant in the 
femaie line of Tragonwell’s Natural 
Barb Mare. 





Agriculture disseminates it and 
should be addressed regarding it by 
all interested persons. 


Breeding Notes 





At Gulfstream 

On Monday December 17, at Gulf- 
stream Park, MrsyS. M. Pistorio’s 
Sir Echo bred by Mrs. J. V. Stewart 
of Maryland came from behind to 
win the 2nd race by a neck. He won 
for the 1st time in 1945 on this 
track, December 8. His owner Mrs. 
Pistorio bought the stallion, The 
Rhymer, consigned by the Green- 
tree Stud, Inc., at the Lexington Fall 
Sales. W. W. Adams’ Flag Drill, 
bred by M. B. Goff of Pennsylvania 
won the allowance race for 2-year- 
old colts and geldings, his second 
straight. 


Kentucky-bred Winners At 
Gulfstream 


S. Garfield’s Shiny Penny ran a 
fast 6 furlong dash to win the fea- 
ture event at Gulfstream Park, the 
Pasco, for 3-year-olds and upwards. 
Shiny Penny, by TorchilJla—Pene- 
lope, by Sweep was bred by C. T. 
Fisher at his Dixiana Farm at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. His sire, Torchilla, 
stood at Dixiana Farm and has since 
died. His dam is by Sweep, a noted 
broodmare sire still. Breeders regard 
his blood as an agent of soundness 
and it is almost impossible to buy a 
Sweep mare, old as most of them are. 





Gulfstream Park 

The Maryland breeders, Labrot 
and Company, bred the gelding 
White Time, by Happy Time—Miss 
White, and he took over the Ist race 
at Gulfstream on the 19th. Head 
Play, formerly standing in Kentucky 
and now at North Wales Stud at 
Warrenton, Virginia was the sire of 
the filly bred by Raymond Guest 
which won the 4th race. W. M. Jef- 
fords, breeder and owner of the well 
known Pavot, had another winner 
sired by the stallion Case Ace in 
Lucky Aunt, now owned by Mrs. H. 
Mart and winner of the 6th event. 

Credit for the winner of the 8th 
race on December 20 goes to the U. 
S. Remount at Fort Robinson, Neb- 
raska. Now owned by Merry-Ho 
Stable, Code Mentor is by Morse 
Code—Mennita, by Mentor. 





Winners At Gulfstream 

Case Ace had ano‘her winner at 
Gulfstream on the 21st in H. B. 
Shinn’s Which Ace which was bred 
by J. M. Roebling and winner of the 
7th race. The late Sun Beau sired 
the winner-for Breeder C. T. Chen- 
ery in Sun Fly which accounted for 
the 3rd. Morven Stud at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia which does not stand 
a stallion on the farm, bred A. B. 
Hancock's late *Foray JI to Plucky 
Polly to produce Plucky Raider, win- 
ner of the 4th race for G. R. Wat- 
kins. 


Racing At. Charles Town 
The 5-year-old Rhyme Maker, 
bred by R. E. McConnell of Virginia, 
came home with 3 lengths to spare 
in the opening race at Charles Town, 
Continued on Page Highteen 
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Roberts Hangs 


Up His Tack 





Emmett Roberts, Rokeby Stables’ 
top rider has hung up’ his tack and 
gone to work for himself at Louis 
Leith’s Farm in Middleburg, where 
he plans to train horses on his own. 


Once upon a time at Honneybrook, 
Pennsylvania there was a little boy 
whose parents died, and a_ kind 
neighbor, Fred H. Reel, took him on 
his farm where he milked cows, and 
fed chickens and did all the chores a 
small boy of ten could do. Now and 
then he would disappear and the 
Reels would find him, sitting on top 
of a horse in a standing stall. Em- 
mett Roberts had started his career. 


At seventeen he worked for Major 
Max Livingston near Philedalphia 
for $75.00 a month, boarding him- 
self, and he was on top of the world 
and thought he was rich. Major 
Livingston had hunters and a few 
horses he raced at the hunt meet- 
ings. Emmett rode his first race 
over timber in 1929 in a farmers’ 
race on a horse named Forrester. 
When the stable was sold, he went 
to Hollie Ashby who also had hunt- 
ers. And very fortunate he was to 
start riding with two such good 
horsemen. 


He next went to Elkton Hunt, 
boarding horses for them and whip- 
ping hounds. When the hunt dis- 
banded, he owned 2 jumpers and 1 
flat horse. With a trailer he com- 
paigned the county fairs and the 
hunt meetings. He rubbed his horses 
and conditioned them and rode them 
in races. He had the top-horses to 
beat at the fairs. His horses were 
so well conditioned that he beat a 
lot of them. Bobby Miller (who is 
with him now) started with him at 
that time. Even with his winnings, 
he made just about enough to carry 


them over the winter—a not too 
profitable business, so he gave up 
the idea. 


He started riding jumping races 
for Turner Wiltshire and Reggie 
Bishop of Middleburg. At Bel Air 
he won a race over brush on a mare 
named Supinet. Jack Skinner, too 
had horses at Bel Air and that win- 
ter, in February, 1937 he signed up 
with the Skinner stable. 


In the next year Emmett rode 
Rokeby Stables’ Good Chance to win 
the Governor Ogle Steeplechase 
Handicap. In 1939 he won the Battle- 
ship on Good Chance and the Glen- 
dale on Mrs, Skinner’s Mad Policy. 
He won the Brook in 1940 on Mad 
Policy and the Governor Ogle again 
on Good Chance. In 1941 he rode 
Rokeby’s Mandingham to win the 
Georgetown Steeplechase Handicap 
and in 1942 the Glendale with the 
same horse. That year he won the 
Charles L. Appleton Steeplechase on 
Rokeby Stables’ Redlands and the 
Harbor Hill with Good Chance. In 
1944 it was the International 
Steeplechase Handicap with Rokeby’s 
*Caddie and in 1945 he won one of 
the two biggest steeplechases in the 
country, the Temple Gwathmey at 
the United Hunts, with *Caddie. 
Emmett rode his last race for ‘the 
hoss” on a tired *Caddie through 
the mud and finished 4th in the 
Manly at the end of the Pimlico 
meeting. 


He won a lot of races too with 
Mrs. S. C. Clark, Jr.’s Bill Coffman 
and he got along. well with that 
nervous, high strung son of Clock 
They were fond of each 
other and Bill would gallop quietly 
for him: Emmett is a quiet person 
himself, gentle with horses, a top 


Tower. 


rider and one of the few real horse- 
men. In his whole racing career, 
he never rode a dishonest race. 


Louis Leith’s stable in Middleburg 
has a new tin roof and new sheathing. 
Jockey Miller has mended the stalls 
and painted them and wired the 
stable for electricity. There are 18 
stalls with beagle apartments in the 
back. With Emmett too is Appren- 
tice rider ‘‘Winnie’’ Brown who won 
a hurdle race in Norway, and the 
Irish Paddy McCarthy who has rub- 
bed horses at the track most of his 
life and who adopts them as his own 
and talks to them incessantly. 


There are 7 horses at the stable 
now, 3 yearlings belonging to George 
A. Garrett whose farm is at Mar- 
shall, Virginia. There is a brown 
colt, Skim, by Milkman—Gigolette, 
by Stimulus. He is about 15.3, com- 
pact with plenty of bone, built like 
a stake horse and looks a lot like 
Pavot, and he is not afraid of any- 
body. Butterscotch is not so hand- 
some and is a bit nervous. He is 
15.3 hands, by Double Scotch—Miss 
Sis, by Brown Bud, also with plenty 
of bone. Happy Hoodlum is a bay 
colt, by *Happy Argo—*Povanne, by 
the English horse Marvex. *Pov- 
anne is also the dam of Mercator 
and War Battle, both ’chasers and 
this colt has the length and the lines 
of a ‘chaser with a fine head and 
a long clean neck and he stands 
now at 16.0 hands. S. D. Riddle’s 
brush horse, Soldier Song is across 
the aisle and as fine a type as you 
would want to see. His 2nd dam, 
Traffic is the dam of the stake win- 
ners Traffic Court and Jeep. He 
stands 16.2% hands. He is to be 
hunted this winter as is Emmett’s 
Shim Sham, a chestnut, 16.2%, by 
*Aethelstan II—Pretense, by *Snob 
II. The hurdle horse Rubicon, by 
Grand Slam is there and a 3-year- 
old Emmett just bought from C. D. 
Toothman, a bay gelding, by Petee- 
Wrack—Madness, by Mad Hatter. 


Emmett and his 2 boys have brok- 
en the yearlings to harness and long 
reins and they now jog and canter 
them in the orchard, the 3 of them 
together. 


Winter is upon us, but the work 








goes on. KEmmett knows_ every 
angle and we wish him success. 
ds WB. 
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141 East 24th St. 
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John P. Bowditch, 
Great Sportsman, 
Dies In Illinois 


John P. Bowditch, one of the 
greatest foxhunters and sportsmen 
in the country, died on October 22nd 
at Lake Forest, Ill. at the home of 
his son, E. F. Bowditch. Mr. Bow- 
ditch, whose age was 62, had been 
ill for 6 weeks. Known all over the 
country for his devotion to sport, 
Mr. Bowditch had been working as 
a special assistant to the advertising 
manager, E. M. Gaffney, of the 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company. They had been touring 
through many states making tests 
and Mr. Bowditch had been doing 
some excellent work for the com- 
pany. 


A former M. F. H. of the Millwood 
Hunt from 1922 to 1924 and from 
1930 to 1932, Mr. Bowditch was a 
great hound man as well as a fine 
horseman. He was a former stew- 
ard of the Massachusetts Racing 
Commission at the Suffolk Downs 
track and served in an advisory ca- 
pacity at Delaware Park. He was 
interested in oil properties in Mexico 
and Colorado, was in the mercantile 
business, was associated with Webb 
and Lynch, insurance brokers, until 
1937. During the second World 
War, Mr. Bowditch worked six 
months as transportation manager 
for the Triumph Explosive Company 
at Elkton, Maryland, a job which he 
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had to give up on account of his 
health. He acted in an advisory 


capacity with The Chronicle during 
the war years where his unusual tal- 
ents and many contacts proved in- 
valuable to the publication of the 
magazine in the war years. During 
the First World War, Mr. Bowditch 
enlisted in the Royal Canadian Dra- 
goons and served with the 71st Bat- 
tery of the Canadian Field Artillery 
and the Reserve Battery of the 
Canadian Garrison Artillery. 
0 





$100,000 For Bric a Brac 

Bric a Brac, a 4-year-old chestnut 
colt, bred by Col. E. R. Bradley, by 
War Admiral—Blood Root, by Blue 
Larkspur, was sold in California to 
Walter E. Wilkes and Tom Taylor 
for $100,000, a record price in that 
state. He won the $50,000 San Juan 
Capistrano Handicap last summer 
and his earnings amount to $107,- 
000. 











BOOKS ON 
Foxhunting - Racing 
Polo & Horses 


First Editions, Rare, Old and 
New Copies of. 
Sporting Classics and 
Contemporary Authorities 


State requirements or write 
for catalogues 


Sydney R. Smith 
Canaan, N. Y. 


























record at Saratoga 
Springs for 7 furlongs 
and 1 1-16 miles. 


starters. 


UNIONVILLE 


ROLLING PLAINS FARM 





A PROVEN SIRE 


TO GET PROGENY WITH STAMINA AND SPEED 


MILAMAN 


(PROPERTY OF MRS. W. PLUNKET STEWART) 


Will Make the Season of 1946 
AT THE PLAINS, VIRGINIA 


Ben Brush__-_---. Bramble 
{Broomstick.____._ | |Roseville 
| | 
| i Sere cee {Gilliard 
yy Ea een | \Sylvabelle 
| 
| {Ben Strome_____- {Bend Or 
|Eugenia Burch___| |Strathfleet 
| 
= |The Humber-_____ {Break Knife 
$8 |Keep Sake 
aa |Ayrshire___.______ {Hampton 
= {Peep o’Day-----. | |Atlanta 
| 
| |Sundown_________. {Springfield 
| ce | |Sunshine 
Milkmaid was a stake 
winner at 2, 3, and 4 [Wegnuer..........._.. |Prince Charlie 


and lowered track |Neli Olin_________ | |Duchess of Malfi 


Sire of Steeplechase Winners as well as such noted stakes winners 
as Pasteurized, Early Delivery, Buttermilk, Daily Delivery, Raylywn, 
Galactic, Quizzle and the two-year-old winning fillies Galamilk, 
Curds N’ Whey, and Mil El, and the stake winner Rytina. 


Milkman has proven himself extremely versatile at stud siring 
the 1945 winner of The Brook, Raylywn, who defeated the best 
steeplechase horses in training this year while the 2-year-old filly 
Rytina has proven herself one of the stakes winners of the year. 


Milkman has sired a very high percentage of winners from start- 
ers, with eight two-year-old winners last year from a total of ten 
He has four two-year-old winners this year—Galamilk, 
Curds N’ Whey, Mil El, and stake winner Rytina—from six starters. 


Mares must-have satisfactory veterinary certificate. 


Fee $700—Return 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
MRS. W. PLUNKET STEWART 


ALBERT BURROWS 


| 
{Black Sleeves___.!Sir Dixon 
|Lake Breeze 


CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


. THE PLAINS, VA. 
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Raecing Dates For New Jersey 





John Field 





Jack Kelly (John B. Kelly, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic City Racing As- 
sociation) is a hard-working, con- 
scientious and modern racetrack 
operator who intends to make his 
track, which will have its inaugural 
meeting in the state of New Jersey 
next season, one of the best not only 
in the Garden State but also in the 
East. 

Speaking of the Garden State, 
however, brings to mind the track of 
that name and recent developments 
reveal that Kelly must face right at 
the beginning one of the most diffi- 
cult problems for any racetrack oper- 
ator, namelythe winning of choice 
dates from the state racing commis- 
sion. Garden State, headed by anoth- 
er very competent operator, Eugene 
Mori, is well entrenched in New 
Jersey and has had successful fifty 
day meetings in the past. Garden 
State, whose meeting next year may 
be cut to thirty days, has been run- 
ning its sessions in mid-summer and 
is entitled to the same dates for ten 
years, that is until 1952, if it so de- 
sires. 

Mori has already requested his 
same dates for 1946 but Kelly has 
come up with a_ bright suggestion 
that may win approval all around. 
However, there is also the probabil- 
ity that there will be dissatisfaction 
and a fight for dates. Kelly, whose 
track is now seventy-five percent 
completed, has asked for dates from 
July § to Sept. 3. 

Kelly has pointed out that Atlan- 
tic City is a resort center and would 
profit from summer dates while Gar- 
den State would lose neither prestige 
nor profit by splitting its fifty days 
and holding spring and fall meetings. 
Of course, the state of New Jersey 
also profits from _ these meetings 
through taxes and Kelly has a strong 
argument in bringing up this point 
before the fathers of the state racing 
commission. 

The Monmouth Park Jockey Club, 
which operates in Oceanport, is a 
third track in the state of New Jer- 
sey and, as Kelly explains, Oceanport 
is also a resort center where summer 
dates would be most desirable. Gar- 
den State is in a metropolitan area 
where it would be able to draw more 
people with spring and fall meets. 
Garden State’s plans for next season 
call for a railroad spur directly into 
the track and this would tend to lend 
weight to Kelly’s argument that Mori 
could draw even to a greater extent 
from places such as Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New York etc. 

The New Jersey Racing Commis- 
sion has asked the three track heads 
to get together in a conference and 
try and straighten out matters be- 
fore February 15 when the law 
states that the commission must al- 
lot dates for the season. If the 
track heads can’t come to some sort 
of agreement, then the commission 
will be forced to grant Garden State 
its dates and split the spring, early 
summer and fall dates between the 
other two tracks 

Mohmouth would not conflict 
with the requested fifty days of 
Atlantic City, having asked for only 
thirty-six in June and early July. 
Kelly’s idea is that Garden State 
should split its fifty days into two 
twenty-five meets in the spring and 
the fall. However, the Camden race- 
course has had a most successful 


season during the past year and 
from a sound business point of view, 
Mori does not see any reason for a 
change. However, if at a conference 
all could be made to understand that 
the state would derive more revenue 
and that all might be able to oper- 
ate just as successfully through a 
change then some such _ arrange- 
ment might be forthcoming. 

Both of the two new tracks have 
made steady progress in preparing 
their plants for the coming season. 
Atlantic City’s racing surface of a 
mile and an eighth plans a_ turf 
course for races on the flat within 
the circumference of the dirt strip. 
Monmouth does not have any pro- 
blem of constructing a new racing 
surface, having decided to _ build 
around the one-mile oval of the old 
Elkwood Park track. 

Atlantie City’s stands will have 
a seating capacity of about 15,000 
racing fans while Monmouth plans 
for about 11,000. The downstate 
track has most of the foundations 
for the stands completed and about 
fifty percent of the stable founda- 
tions laid. Kelly also declares that 
the stables will be fireproof and 
that about twenty percent of the 
stable walls are in place.- 

The ground leveling has been com- 
pleted and the start of the founda- 
tion laying for stands and stables is 
well under way at Monmouth. 


Courses here in the East and in 
the South would do well to follow 
the example of Santa Anita in its 
school for jockeys, officials and 
mutuel employees. Nine boys were 
recently graduated from the Jockey 
School and all found horsemen look- 
ing for their services. Santa Anita 
plans to hold a second session at its 
school next year. 


4 shipment of foreign-bred horses 
arrived in New York recently and 
there are more on the high seas 
now. In the last thirty years many 
foreign stallions and some mares 
have been sent to the United States. 
Furthermore, we have only to look 
at the list of leading sires and 
broodmares to see that they have 
played an important part in build- 
ing up our breeding structure. 
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Profile of a Horseman 





By Artful 





KENT MILLER 

This is the saga of a young sports- 
man. He came on the turf quite re- 
cently. It’s also a saga of success 
for Kent Miller made good from the 
word go—both as owner and trainer. 

You have to be a gypsy at heart 
to devote your life to racing. Kent 
was touched with wanderlust back 
in 1940 when he was living in Ken- 
tucky. The Millers didn’t mince 
matters when they decided to take 
to the highroad. Half measures 
didn’t go in their book. ‘‘We had a 
truck and a car,’”’ recalled Kent and 
we put the three children in the car 

loaded up the truck with our 
books and bags. We didn’t know 
where we would light but we were 
on our way. We motored all through 
Florida, Alabama, and other south- 
ern states that summer and finally 
wound up at Aiken. We were going 
to spend the night there.’ They 
spent plenty of nights there. In 
fact they stayed and built a house. 

“And that was how I first hap- 
pened to come on the turf.” 

“How was that,’’ I queried. 

“T bought my first thoroughbred 
that fall’ replied Kent. Taught 
myself to jump on him too. In the 
spring of the year, I decided to start 
schooling him.” 

Kent had fallen under the spell 
which horses weave by then, but the 
Millers pulled up stakes again for 
awhile, and returned to Kentucky. 
They were adding to their family 
and preferred to do so in the blue 
grass region, which still was home. 


Kent rode his first race there. 
Broke his maiden, too—the first 
time he wore silks. That was in the 
Spring of ’41. ‘Tell me about it,’’ 
I said, as we huddled over the heater 
in the car. It gets really cold on 
those grey November mornings at 
Pimlico. ‘‘There’s not much to tell,” 
he replied. ‘It was a brush race 
over at Marshall Bullitt’s place. I 
rode a horse called Richwod, owned 
by Polly Burgess, but after that, I 
knew for sure which way the cards 
were stacked for me. I wanted to 
stay around the racetrack and take 
the breaks as they came—good or 
bad.”’ 

Continued on Page Twenty 








For sprains 
bruises 
soreness... there's nothing like 
THOROUGHBRED 
ABSORBENT LINIMENT! 


Here’s the liniment that helps keep in 
trim many of the country’s famous 
horses. A favorite at track and stable 
for years—to speed up relief from wind 
puffs, windgalls, enlarged tendons, 
boggy hocks, sore joints and muscles. 
Does notblister. Trainers, breeders say 
it’s the most effective liniment they’ve 
ever used. A “‘stable-mate” of Thor- 
oughbred Strongylezine for worms. 


$2 a bottle from your dealer, 
or by mail, postpaid. 
P. O. Box 22X, Lima, Pa. 
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REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA, 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
Leg Paint, Liniment, etc 
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STAKES WINNING SON OF PILATE 


Lovely N = 


Winner As A Jumper As Well As On The Flat 
Lovely Night established 3 


racing career which marked him as an unusually versatile 
horse, extremely fast, yet with an ability to goa distance and 


A Sire With Stamina, Speed and An Excellent Disposition. 


; Petar: Berk. *Rock Sand 
ogg *Fairy Gold 
i The Tetrarch 
LOVELY NIGHT......_.__...... Honora 
b. h., 1936 
tet Pie Commando 
NR iia |*Cinderella 
pe Rk |Hamburg 
Matinee 


Lovely Night’s Racing Record includes the Sultana Handi- 
cap (6 furlongs) ; The Constitution Handicap (1 mile) ; Queens 
; Empire City Handicap (1% mile) ; 
(1 3/16 miles). 


Lovely Night defeated the outstanding horses of his day 
Hash, Heather Broom, Heelfly, 
EF ighting Fox, Ariel Toy, Silent Witness, No ( ‘ompetition and 


Lovely Night won 6 races at two, 5 races at three and in 
5 starts over jumps he was never unplaced. 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 
Make Application To 


C. F. WHITE 
ELSMEADE FARM 


‘ Ambrose Clark 


new track records during a 


Lexington, Ky. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


THE CHRONICLE welcomes, not only the latest news, but personal views of readers, on all 
subjects of general interest pertaining to the Thoroughbred, the Steeplechase, the Horse Show 
and the Hunting Field. The views expressed by correspondents ate not necessarily those of 
THE CHRONICLE. 

“Communications should be accompanied by the writer’s name and address, along with any 
pen name desired. THE CHRONICLE requests correspondents to write on one side of a-sheet 
of paper, and when addressing THE CHRONICLE, not to direct the letter in the name of an 
Editor, as this may cause delay. All Editorial communications should be mailed to Berryville, 
Virginia. 

Subscribers are urged to report any irregularity in the delivery of THE CHRONICLE, and 
when reporting changes of address state the former address where paper had been received. 


THE CHRONICLE IS ON SALE AT: 
BRENTANO’'S BOOK STORE, 48th and 5th Avenue, New York. 
STOMBOCK’S SADDLERY, 3278 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Editorials 


STEEPLECHASING AND THE HUNT MEETINGS 








The National Steeplechase and Hunt Association has received 
requests from practically all of the Hunt Meeting Committees to 
allot them dates for this Spring. Nothing more heartening to those 
intereated in amateur sport could possibly occur, because the hunt 
meeting is the very acme of unprofessionalized sport and represents 
with its informality a non-commercial atmosphere, an appeal to the 
cross country man and a degree of stamina and courage from horse 
and rider not found elsewhere in racing nor to such an extent in any 
other competitive test. 

There should always be a clear differentation made between the 
objectives of the flat races of the Racing Associations and the Hunt 
Meeting in order that no confusion may arise in the minds of the 
public as to the respective functions of these two phases of sport and 
the Hunt Meeting be placed in the public’s eye in the untenable and 
unjustifiable position of the irresponsible poor relation. Each has a 
definite contribution to offer for the improvement of the thorough- 
bred, racing on the flat being primarily a test for speed as the old 
requisite of stamina featured in the famous American 4-mile heats 
has.long since been done away with in favor of the shorter classic 
mile and its fractions thereof. : 

Moreover, regardless of what racing men feel is best to develop 
the blood of the thoroughbred, the public is dictating the policy of 
tacing and whether those men with the best interests of racing at 
heart like this policy or not makes little difference for racing 1s pet se 
the public’s game. The public has signified they want speed and a lot 
of races, because racégoers attend the tracks to buy a small interest 
‘in each race and the more races, the more opportunities. When tac- 
ing first developed in this country, the public came to see a test of 
stamina and courage as well as speed. Match races such as that of 
American Eclipse and Henry attracted more of a crowd even than 
our best races today, as the public backed horses, matched to race 
over 4-mile heats, in three consecutive races, in one afternoon. Such 
events were truly tests of stamina, but then stamina was important 
as the public had to depend on the stamina of a horse to cover ground 
and the horse with power to stay meant blood in which everyone 
was interested. 

England was the first to lose sight of the requisite of stamina, in 
shortening the racing distances and developing its classic races but 
this country followed suit and stamina as known to the racing public 
disappeared to be revived by the jumping horse and his rider who 
needed that stamina to get him across country in the hunting field. 
One hundred and seventeen years ago, the English Grand National 
was first run and Captain Beecher made history by diving into the 
famous brook to escape being trampled by the cavalcade sweeping 
up behind him. This race attracted little attention, and for years 
continued with comparatively small notice until the public again 
picked it up, realizing a different type of sport, a different funda- 
mental concept than that portrayed in the short distance tests for 
speed. 

Today the Grand National is run for a large stake, twelve hund- 
red pounds, it attracts an immense crowd, ayil is one of the features 


in English racing. It is but the climax, however, to innumerable hunt 
meeting events that go on through England to test the horse across 
country. The words of an old English trainer in giving advice to an 
amateur rider in the National should never be forgotten by those in- 
terested in maintaining sport between the flags, “Ride,” he said, “As 
if you were in the hunting field the first time around and then only 
look about you to see what the others are doing.” The Grand National 
has proven ovet and over again, with winners such as Gregalach, 
Tipperary Tim and many others that stamina, courage and ability 
to jump wins this classic and not speed and this is as it should be. 

Not only does the hunt meeting exact these characteristics from 
the thoroughbred, and furnishes an appeal to the non-commercial and 
amateur side of sport, but it also represents a vital spoke in the 
breeder’s aim to improve the breed of the horse for in spite of the 
public’s demand for speed and more speed, the blood of the thorough- 
bred must be constantly infused with stamina and ability to stay 
else the thoroughbred would degenerate into an animal with a quick 
burst for a quarter of a mile with none of the characteristics for 
gameness and courage which makes it today, one of the great 
triumphs of the breeder’s art. There is a lot for the hunt meetings 
to contribute to sport today and those who are closest to racing on 
the turf, should be the first to recognize it and in some cases are. 





Letters to the Editor 





Accepts Challenge 





To The Editor 
The Chronicle, 
Dear Sir: 

In your issue of November 30th, 
Mr. A. Mackay Smith goes out on a 
limb to inform the world which is 
the best breed of cattle for horse 
farmers. He picks the shorthorn 
and as I understand he is a breeder 
of Shorthorns, I can understand a 
natural prejudice on his part for this 
breed. However he makes several 
statements about the Herefords and 
Angus that are not borne out by the 
facts. The Hereford breeders need 
no help from me in defending their 
most excellent breed. In as much 
as Mr. Mackay-Smith names me and 
seems to throw out a challenge I 
accept with pleasure. 

All three of our improved beef 
breeds are excellent machines for 
the turning of our home grown feeds 
into beef. While it is true that one 
breed may be a little better adapted 
to certain conditions than another 
at the same time all three fit in 
pretty well EXCEPT ON A HORSE 
FARM. The natural hornlessness of 
the Aberdeen Angus makes it the 
ideal breed to run on pasture with 
the horses. Those sharp, datigerous 
horns, characteristic of the other 
breeds, can do a great damage to 
the horses and to each other. Mr. 
Mackay Smith may tell you that we 
have Polled Shorthorns. True enough 
but if you will visit a Polled Short- 
horn herd you will find plenty with 
horns. Just as sharp and just as 
dangerous as if they were not called 
Polled Shorthorns. The Aberdeen 
Angus do not have horns. The 
Angus bull crossed on horned cows 
produces hornless calves. Polled 
Shorthorns—some with horns and 
some without—are not a true polled 
or hornless breed. Look out for 
those hortis in your pastures. They 
can do a great deal of damage to 
your horses. 

Mr. Mackay Smith would like to 
believe that Aberdeen Angus are 
only on the estates of gentlemen 
farmers and must be kept in barns 
and fed grain. There are well over 
ten thousand active breeders of 
Aberdeen Angus the huge majority 
of whom are making their living 


out of them. Take your own state™ 


of Virginia. Yes there are a few 
Angus herds on estates but there 
are about four hundred breeders who 
are members of the National Assoc- 
jiation and my guess is that less than 
fifty of these could be called estate 
owners. Also there are, in Virginia, 
a large number of commercial Aber- 
deen Angus herds who are produc- 


ing commercial cattle on a commer- 
cial basis and evidently doing well. 

Each year Virginia holds a num- 
ber of feeder calf sales. I do not 
have the 1945 figure put here is 
what happened in 1944 from the 
official records. 

Angus steer calves sold at an 
average of $44.84 per head. 

Practically all of these steer cai- 
ves came from the commercial herds 
—pborn on the grass and raised on 
the grass. Just where does Mr. 
Mackay Smith get the idea that 
Shorthorns do better on grass and 
roughage. Those Angus and Short- 
horn calves all had the same chance 
but the breeder realized a much 
greater profit from the Angus than 
did the Shorthorn breeder. 

The December issue of the East- 
ern Breeder gives the story of the 
1945 Feeder Calf Sales in Virginia 
where 5428 calves were sold. No 
details or comparisons are given but 
in the story of the Front Royal Sale 
the following statement is made. 
“The sale was conducted by the 
Commercial Angus Breeders of Rap- 
pahannock County and they can 
proudly boast of the highest average 
in the 1945 Virginia Feeder Sales.” 
Not many estates among the Com- 
mercial breeders. 

Mr. Mackay Smith says “If you 
want to raise feeder calves, which 
takes heavy milking dams, the old 
roan cow will really put out for 
you.” True the old roan cow will 
produce feeder calves but why not 
use Angus cows that will put out 
better and give you a greater return 
per calf, and give you a better calf. 
Mr. Mackay Smith goes on to say 
“that if you want to win the Grand 
Champion steer class at Chicago at 
the International, and money is no 
object better try Angus. None of 
the breeds will take as much finish 
in grain as they will.” Good advice 
so far but he goes on to say, “Of 
course there is not a whole lot of 
meat when you get through” and 
that is where he needs some facts. 

The Aberdeen Angus have won 
the carcass competition at the Inter- 
national every year but one. It has 
got so no other breed has a look in. 
Why? Because the Angus steer 
dresses a higher percentage of edible 
meat to live weight than any other 
breed. Because the ability of the 
Angus to intermingle the fat with 
the lean leaves little surplus fat to 
trim off and go as waste. The true 
worth of a steer is the carcass of 
beef and that is where the Angus 
excell all other breeds. 

I do not have the figures for the 
1945 Chicago Market Show but I doa 

Continued on Page Twelve 
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Ferneley’s Painting, 
Jockey In Blue Owned 
By Mrs. Marion Scott 


The title of this famous and im- 
portant Ferneley on the frontispiece 
and owned by Mrs. Marion Scott of 
Montpelier, Va., is an index to the 
quality and mood of the painting. 
While the titles of the usual sport- 
ing paintings habitually name the 
horses, the rider, and the place, the 
title of this painting is non-soecific 
and poetic. ‘‘The Jockey in Blue’— 
it is a title which Picasso might have 





chosen. 

This is in fact a picture which 
stands a little apart from the run of 
Ferneley’s work. Ferneley was al- 
ways a shrewd observer, a marvelous 
draughtsman, a keen observer of 
animal anatomy; but it is rare to see 
him moved as clearly as he was 
here, more by the esthetic values of 
his subject than by its sporting con- 
notations. 

This painting is a genuine dra- 
matic-poem in color. It is a sym- 
phony in blues. The greens of the 
foreground, the pale blues of the sky 
reach a theatrical climax in the bril- 
liant blues of the jockey’s coat, 
which is answered, as it were, in 
counterpoint, by the striking glow- 
ing chestnut of the horse’s coat. This 
is one of the few sporting paintings 
which can command an immediate 
response from persons whose knowl- 
édge of sport is absolutely rudimen- 
tary. 

The horse here presented is a 
jnmper. He has great quality of 
head. wonderful girth, good length 
of hindquarters, indeed all the for- 
mation that bespeaks not only the 
speed but the great powers and en- 
durance of a top steeplechaser. 


EEE 


Brandywine Hound 
Continued from Page Five 


ed beautifully, made their own casts, 
and gave splendid music. At one 
point the pack was running through 
a deep covert near Bradford Hills. 
Suddenly their cry stopped, no doubt 
the fox had made a sharp turn. At 
that moment a fox, obviously a fresh 
one, broke cover to the east in full 
view of the field. A few seconds later 
one pitch ‘“‘Desperate’” came out on 
the line of the new fox. I called her 
name sharply, and she turned back 
at once to the woods where at that 
moment the pack struck afresh the 
line of the hunted fox, and were off 
again to the eastward. Near the end 
of the ride home with hounds we 
passed again the little Sconnelltown 
School House, which was about let- 
ting out, and stopped to thank the 
children for the help they had given 
us at the first check in the morning. 

We have also had our share of in- 
teresting or amusing incidents in the 
field. For example, on December 
12th, 1936, hounds were drawing 
down a little yalley on my right, 
when I saw a skunk acting in a very 
strange manner in the field in front 
of me. Riding nearer I saw that the 
skunk had its head jammed into a 
small glass pickle jar, and that its 
antics were due to its unsuccessful 
efforts to dislodge this unwelcome 
ornament. Not being equipped with 
a gas mask and realizing that should 
I stop some of my hounds would 
drift up to me and kill the unfortun- 
ate skunk, I pointed it out to the 
whipper-in and rode on. The whip- 
per-in dismounted, and with great 
presence of mind, and, to my way of 
thinking, no small degree of valour, 
placed his hunting whip over the 
skunk’s tail, and seizing hold of the 


bottle pulled it off. The skunk there- 
upon went on his way rejoicing, to 
the delight of the field who witness- 
ed the drama. 
On January 


13th, 1937, our 


hounds found a fox in a thick little: 


covert called Mine Hill. He went. 
away over open country to the west, 
and the pack burst out of cover not 
far behind him with a great burst. 
of music. Their cry held that quali— 
ty of fierceness and excitement so, 
often noticeable when a fox is just 
in front of them. Not far from the 


woods a group of P. W. A. workers, 


were engaged in work on a roadway 
They were mostly of African de- 
scent, and were city men who were 
brought out to the job each day 
They apparentiy did not see the fox: 
who crossed the road near them, but 
they did see and hear the hounds,, 
and the spectacle of twenty couples 
well packed together descending: 
upon them with murderous cries: 
was too much for their morale. With 
one accord they dropped shovels and 
picks, and took to their heels down 
the road at a pace which I believe 
exceeded any speed record previous- 
ly established by any unit of the 
P. W. A. 

The pack, however, was in no: 
way disturbed, but held the line 
across the road in what turned out: 
to be the start of a very good run 

On November 4th, 1937, after a 
good day, we were drawing toward 
kennels when I happened tolook 
down and saw a fine Indian stone 
axhead just at my horse’s feet. I 
jumped off and picked it up—a per- 
fect beauty about nine inches long 
and weighing five pounds. My young 
daughter, Jane, at that time was ac- 
companied by a mounted _ nurse, 
Johnnie, and I gave the axhead to 
him to carry home, thinking that 
the day’s sport was over. Just at 
that moment, however, my daugh- 
ter, Mary, a whipper-in out on point, 
blew her whistle and raised her cap 
to signal a fox viewed away. The 
pack owned the line and streamed 
away for a fast run of about four 
miles with plenty of jumping. Poor 
Johnnie, the mounted nurse, rode all 
through it with the heavy and bulky 
axhead thumping in the pocket of 
his coat. 

On December 16th, 1939, hounds 
were working a very cold line over 
the hills south of Hoffman’s Hol- 
low, when my daughter Mary point- 
ed to a fox which had_ evidently 
been asleep on a hillside not more 
than fifty yards from the _ point 
where the hounds were working in 
full sight. As the fox rose to its feet 
I cautioned her not to make a sound, 
as, should the attention of the 
hounds have been called to the fox 
at that moment, they could un- 
doubtedly have run it down by sight. 
We sat quite still on our horses and 
watched the fox crawl low on its 
belly through the grass for one 
hundred yards up the hill, looking 
back all the time at the busy pack. 
Reaching the crest of the hill the fox 
bounded away at full speed. I then 
gave a low whistle and guided the 
pack to the line, which they honored 
with a crash, and we were in for a 
good run. 

On Saturday, December 23rd, 
1939, hounds were running very 
strongly into a northwest wind not 
far behind their fox which crossed 
the Strassburg Road west of Cope’s 
Bridge. I reached the road not far 
behind them to find to my surprise 
that the entire pack, except two 
couples which had avoided the trap, 
had entered a wire enclosed tennis 
court through a small gate near the 





road. There being no other opening 
to the enclosure, except that through 
which they had entered, the pack 
was frantically attempting to scale 
the twelve foot wire barrier on the 
far side to join the lucky two coup- 
les that were driving forward on 
the line. They looked like nothing 
so much as a school of Tuna in a 
fish weir. By a generous use of voice 
and horn, I finally succeeded in get- 
ting them out by the little door, and 
eventually all caught up with the 
lead hounds. 


On Monday, January ist, 1940, 
with the temperature in the low 
twenties, a northwest wind of 
twenty miles per hour, and_ the 
ground frozen tight and dry, hounds 
had been following a very difficult 
scent for about three hours, fre- 
quent views of the fox ahead mak- 
ing the hunt just possible. About 
2.00 Pp. M. the fox was viewed away 
from Seeds Rocks, and ran down 
the meadows to the forks of the 
Brandywine Creek. He swam the 
west branch of the creek above the 
forks. Luckily I had seen the creek 
at that point while roading to the 
meet in the morning, and knew that 
the current was flowing deep ant 
swiftly between ledges of ice which 
projected about ten feet from either 
bank. It was obvious that a number 
of the hounds would undoubtedly be 
drowned if the pack were permitted 
to cross, so I signalled the whipper- 
in to stop them, and blew’ them 
back with my horn. The whipper-in 
succeeded in turning them to me 
just before they reached the creek. 
We trotted a mile north on the road- 
way, crossed the Wawaset Bridge, 
then south a mile on the road on the 
right bank of the creek, and laid 
the pack on the line at the point 
where the fox had crossed. They 
owned it well, and ran up country 
to Baker’s Woods where the line 
finally played out altogether at 
about 3.00 P. M. 


On Saturday, March 9th, 1940, 
a very much better scenting day, the 
fox, nu doubt the same one, gave us 
a rum over very much the same line 
of country, but, on reaching’ the 
forks of the Brandywine, the pack 
was at fault on the concrete road. 
They cast themselves over the road 
and back without result, when old 
“Queen” °32 tried down the road 
across the wooden covered bridge 
known as Shaw’s Bridge. She spoke 
to the line in the covered bridge, and 
the pack rushed to her, carrying the 
line across the bridge and picking it 
up well in the field beyond. Perhaps 
this fox remembered how cold the 
water had been on New Year’s Day, 
and chose the highway bridge for 
that reason, but, at any rate, he 
gave us a good run after crossing, 


and fortunately no motors happened 
along. 

As you will no doubt have gather- 
ered from these accounts, hound 
work plays a major part in our sport 
at Brandywine. Perhaps too pig a 
part to please those who would hunt 
to ride, but luckily our field is com- 
posed of those who enjoy the sight 
and sound of a working pack. We 
like the sport to be as natural as 
possible, and, for that and other rea- 
sons which appear to us good, we 
abide by the following precepts:— 

We never drop a fox or permit 
our hounds to attend any meet at 
which we believe a fox will be re- 
leased, either openly or surreptitious- 
ly. 

We do not use artificial earths, or 
employ terriers, and never dig a fox 
out, although, if a certain fox habit- 
ually makes for an earth, we may 
send on a whipper-in to take a stand 
over it, and make the fox “take leg 
bail for security.” 

We make every effort to avoid 
chopping a fox in covert by sound- 
ing a note of the horn before hounds 
are thrown in. 

We believe that American hounds, 
at any rate, will maintain their 
keenness and drive without blood, 
and we are completely satisfied if a 
good run ends in the fox being mark- 
ed to earth. 

Of course, as may be expected, we 
have a few blank days, and some 
times do not find until late in the 
day, but after all a true field sport 
must have its element of uncertain- 
ty and perhaps its fascination is in- 
creased. 

Some one once asked a foxhunter 
what he considered the best thing 
in the world, and he replied prompt- 
ly:—‘‘A good day with hounds.” 
“Oh, yes,’”’ said his questioner, ‘‘you 
would say that, but what is the next 
best thing?’ ‘A poor day with 
hounds’, replied our foxhunter. 

Continued Next Week 
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have them for 1944. 
lot of steers of another breed won 
the Championship. They dressed 
64%. However nine Angus loads 
outdressed them with three of these 
going from 65.5 to 65.7. There are 
15 steers to a car lot. Suppose they 
weigh an average of one thousand 
pounds the total live weight would 
be 15.000 Ibs. The Champion load 
dressed 64% which gave a total 
weight of edible meat of 9,600 Ibs. 
On the other hand the Angus load 
dressed 65.7 and gave 9,855 lbs. of 
meat. That extra 17 Ibs. of saleable 
meat per steer means just that many 
more dollars for the Angus breeder. 
W. ALAN McGREGOR, 
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GENERAL GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. 





The sporting world lost one of its best known followers in the death of 
General George S. Patton, Jr. last week. After a life of participation in 
sports and especially with horses, Gen. Patton died as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. He not only was connected with horses during his Army 
career but in private life he had ridden races, shown horses and was M. F. H. 
of the Cobbler Hunt at Delaplane, Virginia where he showed:a great sport 
to the field. This picture was taken with the General looking over his 
trophies. Last year at this time everyone was following avidly his gigantic 
task in the “Battle of the Bulge” when he proved once again what a great 


leader he was. (Photo by Darling). 


MASTER HONORED 





On December 16th Mr. Fletcher Harper returned to his house at Friend- 
He was surprised to 


ship Farm in Fauquier County, Virginia at tea time. 
find about 100 friends and followers of the Orange County Hunt there to 
greet him. A sporting painting by Artist Wolstenholme was presented to 
him by the President of the Orange County Hunt Club in the following 
words: “Fletcher: For twenty-five years you have been Joint-Master and 
Master of the Orange County Hunt. During that time, you have developed 
this country into one of the best Hunting Countries and the pack into the 
best. Pack of Fox Hounds in this or any land. To commemorate this occasion, 
your friends have subscribed to a Fund to purchase this picture. I am pre- 
senting it to you on their behalf, with our affection, admiration and respect. 
We hope that you will continue as our Master for the next twenty-five years, 
and that every time you look at this picture, you will be reminded of Happy 
Days spent in this country with Horse and Hound, Your Field and Your 


Friends.” (Photo by Darling) 
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The Deep Run Hunt Club, Richmond, Va., is one of the few hunt clubs in the country to have a feminine huntsman (or is it “huntswoman?"). 
Pictured here with the club's drag pack is Miss Gina Marraccini on Mountville, flanked on either side by honorary whippers-in Ollie Devine (left) on 


Clipper, and Arthur Franklin on Kildare. 


organized in 1887 and has a junior hunt of 70 members, out of a total membership of 200. 


In the back center is Dr. James Asa Shield, M. F. H., on his consistent gray, Swing King. 


Deep Run was 
(Richmond Times-Dispatch photo, by Harvey South). 
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WITH OUR CONTEMPORARY EDITORS 





Jacob Bates Abbott Tells The Story Of The 
Little Fox That Had No Roast Grouse.... 
And Furthermore, Never Did Have 


} 


J j] o fy , o° L; I 
The following articie (from Whricn 


. > 

ve quote in part), by Jacob Bates 
‘ ) mo 
fhbott ex ploding the charges levelled 


SO called “Py ed- 


ators is one of the most telling and 


vear after year at the 


fective ever written. 


j/} 


We suggest 
hat all foxhunters see that it is re- 


ted in their local paper It 1s 
time that we took the 


; , - ; le } 
the ignorant and selfish grou; 


hensive 


that think they can advance th: 
on sport at the expense of ours. 


This Predator 


It, in the last several years, you 
ive had any contact with Game 


Protectors Game Commissioners, 
tsmen, farmers or books and 

a! ts on wildlife you have 
more than once the dread 
PREDATOR At the door of 

his monster is laid practically every- 


thing that annoys the farmer or up- 


land game _ hunter Grouse, quail 


and pheasants are starce; rabbits 
outside of victory gardens) have 
vanished from the countryside; hens 
are not laying; cows have gone dry; 
the price of feed is skyrocketing; the 
pump won't work and taxes are high. 
Wow! 
and indignant throats 
the blood of foxes 
“Kill them all! 
eaten all the grouse, pheasants, hens 
ind ducks that I wanted to kill my- 
self!"’ 


Now, before dealing with four 


A roar goes up from a thous- 
A yell for 
hawks 
They've 


weasels, 


and owls 


footed and winged marauders, let’s 
take a look at 
homo sapiens is, of course, the super- 
predator of all time Any self-re- 
specting mink, fox or weasel would 
becoming modesty 


man's record, for 


step aside with 
before the achievements of man in 
the department of predation 
Without touching on his appalling 
waste of such gifts of nature as tim- 
ber, oil, coal, iron and other re- 
sources, shall we inspect his activities 
among his lesser brethren? Since 
coming to this country he has, chief- 
ly in the last hundred years, slaugh- 
tered to the point of extermination; 
10 or 50 million bison; about the 
same number of pronghorns; all the 
eastern woodland caribou south of 
the St. Lawrence; 5 to 10 million 
fur seals and sea lions; two or three 
hundred thousand sea otters and a 
couple of billion (all there were) 
aSSENLE pigeons and Eskimo cu 
lews rhis gentle playfulness touch- 
es only on man’s relations with His 
What 


apable of when he really gets 


bird and animal neighbors 
he is « 
started in the extermination business 

shown in Belsen, Buchenwald 


Hiroshimo and Nagaski 


What is a predatory animal or bird 
anyway? Well, in its common usage, 
anything that interferes with or 
takes something that man wants for 
himself. The ‘‘savage’’ beast or bird 
of prey hunts, with one theoretical 
exception, for just about the same 
reason that man does—-to get some- 
thing to eat The above-mentioned 
exception is that the fox or goshawk 
unaware of deriving any 
ional value from his hunting. 
A gunner who has, armed with a 
veapon capable of killing g grizzly 
bear, heroieally blasted the life out 
of a fierce cottontail, is properly in- 
dignant when he later finds the re- 
mains of a rabbit which has been 
killed an eaten by a sly, 
cruel fox, armed only with his wits, 
teeth and toenails For another ex- 
ample of clear thinking along these 
lines bend your mental powers on 
the following bit of logic: men like 
to kill grouse; goshawks like to kill 
grouse; so, in his infinite wisdom 
man kills the goshawks so that they 
cannot kill the grouse, and—then 
kills the grouse. Thus destroying 
Human nature, you 


is possibiy 


ion rtly 


both species. 
say? Oh, sure. 

All the difficulties that 
perience with the wildfolk are the 
results of our interference 
with Nature’s scheme of balance. 
Granted that we cannot move into a 
country overrun with game without 
clashing with the native inhabitants. 
So what? So we move in, and pro- 
ceed to kill all the game we like to 
eat or whose furs and feathers we 
like to wear and then, when we have 
some trouble in finding a grouse 
to knock off for the five o’clock 
snack, we begin moaning and groan- 
ing about how the bobcats and 
foxes were here for several thousand 
years before we came—and were 
eating all that time; that we found. 
when we arrived on these shores, a 
few hundreds of million birds still 
around. Those wicked predators had 
not exterminated them in countless 
centuries. Again, so what? Why, 
so we kill them and, righteously in- 
dignant at their amazing scarcity, 
begin to ‘‘control’’ (or kill) the 
bears, foxes, wolves, coyotes, lynxes, 
cougars and lesser fry because they 
were killing ‘‘our’’ game or interfer- 
ing with our sport. 

Accurate studies of the life his- 
ories of foxes, with special em- 
their food, have been made 
nt years in New York, New 
land. Virginia and the midwest. 
And if you think that reynard’s diet 
consists chiefly of chicken, grouse 
and pheasant, you are in for a shock. 

Continued on Page Fifteen 


we ex- 


direct 
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Timber Racing 


The little bay pricked up his ears 
He waited for the sound 

And when the bugle finally blew 
He stood and pawed the ground. 


Deep through the heart was he 
His shoulders sloped just right 
His bay coat glistened in the sun 
His eyes were clear and bright. 


The horses stepped upon the course 
That look was in their eye 

Each ear alert, and muscle taut 
Each head was held up high. 


Endurance was the test for them 
This was no easy course 

Four miles of sturdy post and rail 
Is hard on any horse. 


The starter gave the sign to go 

The horses thundered past 

And as they cleared the 
fence 


The gray was running last. 


foremost 


Ten had they jumped, twelve more 
to go 

The black horse took the lead 

For, what he lacked in stamina 

Ile sure made up in speed. 





The little bay was second now 

He took each fence in stride 

The chestnut mare had come to grief 
But the brown was by his side. 


The brown horse jumped in faultless 
style 

The black horse set the pace 

The gray mare never faltered 

She ran with perfect grace. 


And though each neck was flecked 
with foam 

Each breath was coming*fast 

Not one of them did want to let 

Another one go past. 


But when they neared the finish line 
A wondrous thing took place 

The little bay shot out in front 
And won that thrilling race. 


The gray mare had the stamina 
The black horse had the speed 
The brown had the boldness 

But the bay horse had all three! 


ANN THOMAS. 
14+ Lindenwold Farms 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. 





THE BELVIDERE HOUNDS 





The Belvidere Hounds have other resources. 


Courtesy of Judge. 


D. T. Carlisle. 
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Sedgefield Hunt 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Established 1927 
Recognized 1941 
Joint-Masters: Earl N. Phillips, T. V. Rochelle. 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox. 


Colors: Iron gray, burnt orange collar and 
vest. 

Saturday, December 1, was an 
outstanding day with Sedgefield 
Hunt. The meet was at 9:30 at 
Adams’ farm, which necessitated 
leaving the kennels at 9:00. A field 


of some fifteen or twenty were pres- 
ent with Joint-Master Phillips ab- 
sent because of illness. Colonel 
Nathan Ayers acted as Field Master. 


For some hunts prior to this day, 
Sedgefield had considerable trouble 
with the pack because of the inabil- 
ity of the older hounds to keep up 
with five or six of the young entry— 
the result being that a few of the 
young entry would find a line and 
be gone while the majority of the 
pack floundered around in an effort 
to pick up the line. However, on 
Saturday, December 1, Huntsman 
Thomas decided that by some fash- 
ion he would try to stop this and 
Lieutenant Jack Rochelle, who was 
acting as whipper-in, was asked to 
give his complete attention to elimi- 
neting this possibility. 

The cast was across the road from 
the south entrance to the Adams’ 
farm. Hounds had been thrown in 
for just a few minutes when they 
found and the hunt was off to a 
merry race through the Armstrong 
property. The country was rough 
and bridle paths through the ex- 
ceedingly heavy brush were so nar- 
row that it was single file going 
through quite a bit of the territory. 
‘““Mr. Red”’ also elected to go through 
territory which had not been traver- 
sed prior to this time and it was 
necessary for Huntsman, Master, and 
Field to pick their way through the 
brush as best they could. During 
this time hounds were going away 
rapidly, and it was feared they would 
be lost. However, Huntsman Thomas 
rode far ahead and caught a faint 
ery which gave him the right clue. 
The riding was hard, but all were 
rewarded within twenty minutes by 
a ery of ‘‘tallyho’’ from a portion of 
the field who had become separated 
from the majority of the field when 
the going went into the rough coun- 
try. They had sighted the fox with 
about half the pack close in behind 
and Huntsman Thomas immediately 
threw the balance of the pack into 
the chase. Another wide circle in 
the Armstrong property was made 
and then fox, hounds, and field cros- 
sed the county highway to the north 
and back to the Adams’ farm where 
the wily ‘‘Red’’ went to earth. It 
had seemed practically certain that 
the pack had a kill, but this fox had 
evidently had plenty of running ex- 
perience and he was as smart as 
they make them. The run had last- 
ed for an hour and a half and it was 
pretty hard going all the while. 
Horses were lathered and riders did 
not object to a little walking for a 
change. 

The day was perfect—one of those 
days when hounds throw their heads 
in the air even while packing down 
the road to the meet with some im- 
petuous youngster having a tendency 
to try to break when scent apparent- 
ly rode the wind to his high-flung 
nose. Master Rochelle and Hunts- 
man Thomas decided that it was too 
good a day to quit, so they elected 
to take the county road west—cros- 
sing the Jamestown-Airport paved 
highway and on behind the Uwhar- 
rie Boy Scout property. It appeared 
that the majority of the field had all 


The Blue Ridge Hunt 

Millwood, Virginia 
Established 1888 
Recognized 1904 

Master: Alexander Mackay-Smith. 

Hounds: American. 

Hunting: Fox. 

Colors: Scarlet, light blue collar. 


The Blue Ridge started the cub- 
bing season Sept. 26th, about ten 
days later than usual because of the 
illness of Howard Gardner, the 
huntsman, There were no puppies 
to cope with, as we had entered an 
unusually large number of hounds 
the previous season; consequently 
the 17 1-2 couple, half of them Mr. 
Guest’s Rock Hill hounds, the rest 
largely of Orange County breeding, 
came to hand quickly. We _ were 
somewhat apprehensive as to the 
supply of foxes in the country but, 
as the cubbing season progressed, 
found that our fears were ground- 
less and that there were plenty on 
hand to insure good sport. 

Hounds went out 19 times in all. 
The weather was hot and often dry 
but scent was good enough so that 
we could locate our foxes and condi- 
tion the hounds. We had a nice hunt 
from the Guilford Woods on Oct. 
24th and another from White Horse, 
on the 26th. Hounds hunted and kill- 
ed a giey in handsome style on Red 
Gate the last day before the regu- 
lar season and with this taste of 
blood, they came to the opening meet 
fit and keen. 

It was a great pleasure to wel- 
come at Clay Hill on Saturday, Nov. 
3rd a field of pre-war proportions 
that included many of the men re- 
cently released from the Armed 
Forces and a number of others who 
had not left the county, but who had 
been unable to hunt because of war 
conditions. It had rained the night 
before, breaking a fortnight of dry 
weather, and the day was rather hot 





they wanted, Pd only Master, Hunts- 
man, whipper-in Jack Rochelle, 
Field Master Ayres, and Bob Ran- 
dolph, on good old Highland Ace, 
were all that were left. 

They were well rewarded because 
within ten minutes after hounds 
were cast in a territory that had been 
eut over some years ago until noth- 
ing is left but stumps and brush, 
they picked up a line after working 
frantically around a gully which had 
been filled with brush, and were off 
again. Fortunately, the territory 
was open enough so that hounds 
could be viewed quite a bit of the 
time. After making a rather small 
circle, they headed back towards 
the Scout property and across the 
highway toward Adams’ farm. Just 
after crossing the highway, they 
made a bother for some iifteen or 
twenty minutes, and it was only 
with huntsman Thomas’ aid that 
they were able to again pick up the 
line. From then until they reached 
Adams’ farm, there was no _shesita- 
tion. However, when the fox hit a 
corn field with woods to his right 
and a stream at the bottom, he out- 
smarted the pack. Every effort was 
made to again straighten this line 
out, but it appeared impossible. 
Since the horses had been out for 
almost five hours with two wonder- 
ful runs, it was decided to hack on 
to the stables and even Bob Ran- 
dolph admitted that, in his opinion, 
it had been a good day in any hunt- 
ing country—-even Virginia. After 
reaching the stables, the few who 
were left decided it was time to eat 
and repaired to the Sedgefield Club 
where ‘Willie’ fixed them up with 
ham and eggs, toast and coffee, and 
everyone went home full and happy. 
—T. V. R. 


aid sultry. Scent was light early in 
thé morning and we were not able 
to do much with foxes in Heartbreak 
Hill, Spout Run and the Shannon 
Hill woods. The wind shifted into 
the north just as we found along the 
west line of the Ellerslie farm, how- 
ever, and hounds. took him along, 
at a fair hunting pace, south across 
the Bowles blue grass into the Clay 
Hill woods. Here he turned east and 
hounds began to run really hard, 
driving him near’y to the tenant 
house by the road, north across the 
run and on to the gully in Springs- 
bury where we had put a fox to 
ground the week before. They ran 
right by the earth this time, however, 
but the fox circled east, south and 
north to come back to the earth a 
second time when he decided to go 
below. This was a fast burst of about 
25 minutes, very acceptable as an 
opener. 

On Thursday Nov. 11th hounds 
found a red fox in the Guilford 
woods just as Howard Gardner view- 
ed another. The first gave us a hard 
gallop south to the Shepherd Spin- 
ney and back again. We drew again 
for the second who started south, 
turned east across the Guest farm, 
northeast to the mouth of Morrison’s 
Run and up the river bank nearly 
to the Jones farm. We were happy to 
have Frank Warton of Chicago to 
share this good day with us. 

On Saturday Nov. 17th a big field 
met at Carter Hall. Heartbreak Hill 
produced a good running fox that 
set sail southwest across Glenvin 
and Carter Hall nearly to the pike 
and then ran north across Spout 
Run to the Mt. Airy orchard where 
he went to ground in a pile of tree 
props. This was a very fast hunt that 
strung the field out all over the 
country. Pete Dunning viewed a sec- 
ond fox sneaking along the ridge 
northeast of the Shannon Hill barn. 
Hounds soon got him going north 
and east to the Rabbit Warren and 
back to where he was first viewed. 
Here he nearly knocked over Helen 
Jenkins and Nelly Wheeler who had 
started to pull out, but they changed 
their minds and came on with the 
rest of us as hounds drove west 
across Clay Hill into the Meade blue- 
grass. Our pilot next turned down 
wind and hounds were brought to 
their noses as they worked the line 
north to the Hummer Farm. As we 
watched them, Marie Greenhalgh 
viewed the fox crossing the lane into 
the Briggs farm. Hounds were quick- 
ly brought on and began to run hard 
up wind and southeast. A big in-and- 
out across Tom Carper’s lane elimin- 
ated all but a select few who follow- 
ed the flying pack past Shade 
Moore’s house, across the Bowles and 
Clay Hill bluegrass and back to 
Shannon Hill where we viewed the 
same fox in the same spot for the 
third time. Again he turned down 
wind and when hounds checked in a 
field of cattle on Clay Hill we took 
them in, well satisfied that we had 
done enough. 

We had another top day from 
Farnley Nov. 26 with an exclusively 
masculine field, rather rare in these 
days. When we drew the Guilford 
woods it looked as though the good 
fox, that has already shown us such 

Continued on Page Nineteen 














Quarter Cracks, Contracted 
Heels, Shelly and Bad Feet 
grown out full, sound and per- 
fect with one can of my 
Cc. A. K. OIL 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price $5.00 
in 1,500 mile zone, $5.50 others. C. A. 
KAUNE, Montgomery, N. Y., River- 
side Drive. 











Over The Pasture Fence 
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Examinations showed that, year in, 
year out, mice and rabbits were his 
principal food items; after these, 
fruit and insects were most frequent- 
ly taken. Poultry and game birds 
occurred in a relatively small num- 
ber of specimens. ‘These were made 
in all seasons of the year and, in New 
York state, over a period of twelve 
years (Seagears, 1944). No doubt 
a fox may prefer a tender grouse for 
breakfast—but— mice cannot fly and 


are far more abundant. Foxes kill 
some game and poultry, and prob- 
ably always will; but they mostly 
take that food most easily obtained. 
just as man does. 

To paraphrase the title of the 


famous book, ‘‘Mutiny On The Boun- 
ty,” let me instance a few facts on 
“Futility Of The Bounty.” To show 
no partiality, let’s begin with our 
own Commonwealth and thankfully 
remember that it happened sixty 
years ago. I quote Dr. W. T. Horn- 
aday in ‘‘Wild Life Conservation”: 


“The awakening came even more 
than 


swiftly the ornithologists ex- 
pected. 3y the end of two years 
from the enactment of “the hawk 


” 


law,’’ the farmers found their fields 
and orchards thoroughly overrun by 
destructive mice, rats and insects: 
and again they went clamoring to 
the legislature, this time for the 
quick repeal of the law. With all 
possible haste this was brought 
about; but it was estimated by com- 
petent judges that in damage to their 
crops ‘‘the hawk law’ cost the far- 
mers of the State of Pennsylvania 
more than $2,000,000.” 


Again turning to Pennsylvania, the 
following reports indicate that boun- 
ties do not control fox numbers: 
“Bounties were paid by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission on 10,519 
grey foxes in 1940, as against only 
3,287 in 1918—-22 years previously. 
The bounty has been in operation 
since 1915....Red Foxes, also, in- 
creased substantially in Pennsylvania 
despite the bounty. Payments start- 
ed in 1917-18, when 2,790 reds were 
presented for claim. They were dis- 
continued after payment -had been 
made on 6,046 in 1927-28’’—Sea- 
gears, 1944. 


Charles J. Brill, Superintendent, 
Oklahoma State Game Farm, says, 
in Outdoor Life for September 1933: 
“After awarding the crown to the 
hunting house cat as king of quail 
destroyers we ... submit what com- 
monly is known as the red chicken 
snake as the prince of quail preda- 
tors, at least in the Southwest and 
South, the 
about nine-tenths of the virgin quail 
hunting of the United States.’”’ This 


subrspecies of our pilot 


regions which produce 


snake, a 
to six foot 
reptile of yellowish grey boldly 
blotched with dark brown. 


blacksnake, is a four 














Show Place of Long Island 


ALLEY POND 
STABLES 


Under New Management 
232d St. No. of Horace Hardin Blvd. 
Bayside 9-9697 _ Bayside, L. 1. 
GREEN HUNTERS & JUMPERS 
BOARDING and RE-CONDITIONING 
AND FOR SALE 





FIRE PROOF BUILDING 
Club House with Hot & Cold Showers 


REASONABLE RATES 
For Private Information 
Call Chickering 4-1308 
T. PETRULAS, Owner 
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Larger Purse Offerings 
In Timber Racing Will 
Kill Amateur Spirit 


By “HARK FORRARD"” 

Timber racing in the United States 
stands to-day at the parting of the 
ways. Since the war closed down 
the hunt race meetings and timber 
racing with them, a large proportion 
of the owners and trainers who used 
to be its chief support have gone over 
to brush racing. These same owners 
and trainers have all had a taste of 
the big purses offered at the major 
tracks and are quite naturally some- 


what reluctant to race for amounts 
which by comparison look like 
chicken feed. 

We should like to think that 


Morris Dixon will again train a Sea- 
farin Dan or a Gray Cock, Jack Skin- 
ner a Welbourne Jake or a Melita 
II, Arthur White a Hold Forth 
cr Black Sweep. Jim Ryan a Drin- 
more Lad or a Soldiers Fate, Downey 
Bonsal a Bonmaster. It would be a 
great boon to the sport if Mrs. Mar- 
were to own another 
Troublemaker, Mrs. Frank Gould 
another Ostend, Mr. J. W. Y. Martin 
another Inshore. We must face the 
fact, however, that not many of these 
horses are apt to be seen again on 
the cards at the Hunt Race meetings. 

A few of the old group think that 
salvation lies in increasing the purses 
so that they will compare favorably 
with those given for brush races. If 
it were possible to persuade race 
track executives to add _ timber 
courses to their racing strips, some- 
thing which seems impossible at the 
time, this suggestion would 
In such 


ion Scott 


present 
be well worth following up. 
case the larger purses could be read- 
ily financed out of the mutuels and 


the gate. 


Assuming, however, as we must, 
that the regular tracks will not add 
timber racing to their programs, and 
that the sport will be restricted to 
hunt race meetings as heretofore, we 
do not that any attempt 
should be made to compete with big- 
time brush racing in the matter of 
purses. There is no organized bet- 
ting at these meetings, nor any con- 
siderable amount taken in at the 
The United Hunts, it is true, 
well with its 
annual meetings at Belmont Park, 
but there is no other hunt race meet- 
ing in the country to compare with 
it—and there are no timber races 
on the United Hunts card. 


believe 


gate. 


has done extremely 


Some angel will have to appear if 
timber purses are to be made equal 
with brush purses. The Department 
of Internal Revenue has seen to it 
that no private angels are still in 
operation. As for public angels, be- 
cause United Hunts have very gener- 
ously given financial help to some of 


Tack Room Fenech 





the smaller hunt race meetings that 
needed assistance, the suggestion is 
made in some quarters that they go 
farther and give the local meetings 


enough money to enable them to 
raise their purses to brush race 
heights. 


We disagree with this suggestion 
for three reasons. The first is that 
it is doubtful if United Hunts could, 
in the long run, afford it. Under 
the leadership of Lewis E. Waring, 
United Hunts has put on a series of 
splendid meetings which have been 
very successful financially. On the 
other hand these are boom times for 
racing and we have no reason to be 
sure that United Hunts, or any other 
racing association for that matter. 
will be able to show such handsome 
indefinitely. If the 
scale of purses for timber races is 
once raised and there after we have 
to drop back from champagne to 
beer, the whole sport would, in all 
probability, collapse with a thud 
louder than any ever heard at the 
third fence of the Maryland Hunt 
Cup. 


balance sheets 


Another objection is that the 
whole ‘‘angel’’ system is wrong, 
whether applied to racing or any- 
thing else. It is quite fitting that 
United Hunts should give occasional 
assistance to meetings less fortu- 
nately situated from a financial point 
of view than itself. It is quite an- 
other matter to suggest that it obli 
gate itself to give large sums year 
after year. Timber racing must 
stand on its own feet if it is to look 
forward to a sound future. 


The third and most important ob- 
jection, however, is that timber rac- 
ing is one of the last refuges of the 
amateur spirit in racing. On Mary- 
land Hunt Cup day, for example. 
several thousand spectators who have 
paid no admission fee watch the 


country’s leading riders, who also 


. are unpaid, gallop a group of horses 


trained at great expense, each of 
which is worth from 
figures, across four miles of the most 
difficult steeplechase course in the 
world, for what?—the right to have 
the name of the wining horse and 
his owner engraved on a cup. We 
invite the man who wrote the edi- 
torial on racing in ‘‘Life’’ magazine 
not so long ago, to come to Snow 
Hill next April; what he will see 
there should be a revelation to him. 


four to five 


If we were able to give purses for 
timber racing that compared with 
those given for brush racing at the 
major tracks, we should undoubted- 
ly professionalize the sport to a de- 
gree that would drive out the ama- 
teur spirit that has pervaded it in 
the past, im fact we should turn iti 
from a sport into a business. Don’t 
become too alarmed at the prospect, 
however. For one thing there is no 
money in sight with which to bring 
about this calamity. For another 
we have a much more serious prob- 
lem to contend with, which is this: 


Because of financial limitations 
timber racing must remain an ama- 
teur sport. Most of those who have 
supported it in the past have become 
interested in brush raacing and are 
not likely to go back to their first 
If the sport is to go on, a new 
group of owners, riders, and trainers 
must be recruited. Where and how 
are we to get the recruits? The 
answers to this question will be con-~ 
sidered in a subsequent article. 


love. 


Notes From 
Great Britain 


By J. 





Fairfax Blakeborough 


English Hunts Face Changes 
In Masterships Next Season; 


Which Is It, Pink Or Scarlet? 


The Zetland and Bedale Hunts are 
both wanting new Masters for next 
season, and I hear that Col. Town- 
send, Joint-Master and huntsman of 
the Badsworth, will next season Mas- 
ter the Bathurst, where he will em- 
ploy a professional huntsman. In a 
few weeks it is probable the list of 
resignations will be considerably in- 
creased. Time was when a Master of 
Hounds was a prince in his own prin- 
cipality, and when there was con- 
siderable competition for the office. 
Those days have passed. The coun- 
try squires, who owned many acres 
over which they hunted, and who 
valued the tradition of their local 
pack, and of the sport generally, 
have been bled white by taxation. 
Even if their ancestral homes are 
not closed, they cannot take the hon- 
our of Mastership, with its atten- 
dant expense. Many of those who 
have followed them as landowners 
are more interested in shooting than 
hunting; or, if they have ‘‘taken up’”’ 
the latter sport, are not quite the 
type for the position of M. F. H. 
More and more does this office call 
for knowledge of agriculture, a 
thorough understanding of rural life 
and economy, and abundant sympa- 
thy and tact with country people, by 
whose sufferance alone hunting con- 
tinues. It is beieved that there are 
a lot of young men still in the forces, 
who will be ready to take the in- 
creasing responsibilities of Hunt 
Mastership, but there is a growing 
demand on the part of youth to carry 
the horn. The future of the winter 
sport is in their hands, and they ar- 
gue that the man who pays the piper 
should enjoy the tune, so they want 
to hunt hounds themselves. All of 
them will not be a success, and this 
means a succession of short Master- 
ships, which is pad for any country. 
The old hands, who have kept things 
going during the war years, are now 
ready to hand over to youth, but 
finding the right type of M. F. H.— 








TURNER WILTSHIRE 
MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA 
Farms in Virginia's delightful 
hunting country 
Homes on the Blue Ridge 





or for that matter, any M. F. H.—is 
not going to be easy in many coun- 
tries. 
Future Of Hunt Servants 

Charles Littleworth, the York and 
Ainsty (South) huntsman, since 
1929, retires at the end of this sea- 
son. He had eight seasons in the 
Ainsty as first whipper-in, then hunt- 
ed the Warwickshire, Holderness, 
and North Staffs before returning to 
the York and Ainsty as huntsman. He 
had very bad luck at the outset of: 
this season, one of the best hunters: 
he has ever ridden suddenly fell: 
dead when standing still. Both Lit-- 
tleworth’s knees were hurt and a 
bone in one leg was cracked, so that’ 
he has been out of the saddle for’ 
some days and will be for many 
more. The clever hunter, which 
died so suddenly, had never given 
Littleworth a fall during the eleven 
seasons he rode him. On his retire-~ 
ment Littleworth has arranged to” 
live near Wetherby. He belongs to’ 
one of those families of Hunt ser- 
vants of whom there used to be many 
—the Brocklesby Smiths, Freemans, 
Hollands, Molyneux’s, Thatchers, 
Goddards, and Champions amongst 
them. It may be that we have come 
to the end of these hereditary hunts- 
men, born in kennels and _ reared 
amongst foxhounds, as were their 

Continued on Page Seventeen 
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GARRETT INSURANCE AGENCY 


All Lines of Insurance 
LEESBURG, VIRGINIA 





D. H. LEES & CO., INC. 
Real Estate and 
Insurance 
Complete Listings, 


Private Estates and Farms 
Warrenton. Tel: 810 





Armfield & Harrison, 
INSURANCE ACENTS: 


Phone 309 Leesburg, Va 
COMPLETE PROTECTION: 
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ARTHUR GARTRELL 
Real Estate 
We Sell To Client Specifications 


Middleburg, Virginia 


Telephone Middleburg 159. 
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The Commercial Aspects Of Pure-Bred Beef 
Cattle; No Special Handling Of Feed 
But Grain And Roughage Recommended 





By A. Mackay Smith 





Well, the article on the three 
breeds of beef cattle brought plenty 
of reaction all right. Here is one of 
the most polite: 


OLDHAM COUNTY HOUNDS 
Skylight, Ky. 
Dec. 2, 1945. 
Dear Sir: 

Your article in Grass Roots of 
Nov. 30 is fine. The only cattle ex- 
perience I have had is with Angus— 
purebred unregistered. We do not 
put them in a barn in winter, but 
give them a pasture with some woods 
for protection. Feed some hay in 
heavy snow or sleet. Have never 
fed grain. For our steer crop this 
year, two year olds, we got 18.15 
cents a hundred which was tops. 
Our soil is clay. The pastures have 
been disced and fertilized and have 
not been plowed for 13 years. 


Sincerely, , 
LOWRY WATKINS, 
M. F. H. 


This letter raises a question which 
will undoubtedly become more and 
more pressing in the next few years. 
Are we going to market our regis- 
tered beef eattle as breeding stock 
or as beef? For the past few years 
this has been no problem at. all, 
Practically anything with papers 
that was in reasonable condition has 
been selling considerably above beef 
prices without much regard for con- 
formation or pedigree. 

This situation has been very pleas- 
ant for those who had cattle to sell, 
but it has not been altogether for 
the good of the breeds. Although 
many new owners and herds have 
come into the picture, a lot of cattle 
have been registered and used as 
breeding stock that should have gone 
to the butcher. When cattle prices 
drop, as they surely will, a lot of 
these new owners, who have bought 
second rate cattle at first rate prices, 
will find they are holding the bag— 
and they won't be any too happy 
about it. 

When our business is selling pure- 
bred livestock as seed stock it doesn’t 
pay to own anything but the best. 
Now is a pretty good time for stock- 
taking and while we are doing it 
let’s not kid ourselves. If our cattle 
are something less than tops it’s time 
to think about some other way of 
handling them than consigning to 
the pure-bred auction sales, 

Above all we want to avoid a 
situation where a lot of owners. find- 
ing their cattle bringing much less 
than they paid for them, get dis- 
gusted, dump their cattle on the 
market, and go out of the cattle busi- 
ness. Before you do that remember 
that you got two or three crops of 
calves that sold well enough so that 
those high-priced cows don’t owe 


you much anyway. They can still 
make you money if you will write 
them down in the books to their pres” 
ent value and will handle them a 
little differently. 

Eastern cattlemen will long re- 
member last winter as one that took 
a lot of feed when feed was scarce. 
Your columnist began to run short 
in early March and asked a neigh- 
bor, who was feeding a bunch of 
grade steers on distillery slop, how 
he liked it. ‘‘Fine’’, was the answer, 
“but I don’t think it would do for 
those fancy cattle of yours.’’ After 
that remark I HAD to try his feed 
and six weeks later he came round 
and admitted that he had _ been 
wrong. 

If registered cattle won’t make 
better gains than grades on the same 
amount of feed, we had better tear 


.up the papers—or give them to the 


instead. If the idea that 
pure-bred cattle need special hand- 
ling is true, then we are just breed- 
ing the wrong kind of cattle. 

There may be-some strains, de- 
veloped in the show ring that will 
attain show condition on excessive 
and uneconomical amounts of feed, 
but which will not fatten on normal 
amounts. If so, the sooner we get 
rid of them the better. We must 
never forget that the true value of 
beef cattle rests on their ability to 
turn roughage into’ meat—and the 
more efficiently they do this the 
greater their value. 

We do not mean to suggest that 
pure-bred cattle need less feed than 
grades. It never pays to underfeed, 
no matter what the grade of live- 
stock. We do say, however, that if 
your pure-breds are worth their 
salt. they will make you more beef 
Aor less money than the bunch of 
grades next door. 

Therefore, before you sell the 
whole herd, think over the idea of 
handling it on a straight beef basis. 
If you will keep up registrations, use 
only first class bulls and cull rigor- 
ously on the basis of beef alone, you 
will find that, by the time cattle 
prices go up again, your herd will 
have improved to such an extent 
that you can re-enter the pure-bred 
auctfons and that your cattle will 
bring more than they ever did dur- 
ing World War II. In fact there is 
no herd in the country that would 
not benefit by some culling along 
these lines. 

Whether you should raise feeder 
calves, baby beeves, or two-year-old 
steers like William Bell Watkins, 
of ‘Annefield’, will depend upon 
your personal preference, the kind 


grades 


Great Britain Notes 


Continued from Page Sixteen 


grandfathers, 
in the profession is now 
inview of 
fluences, 


fathers and Progress 
uncertain 
economy and other  in- 
resulting in amateurs 
hunting hounds and acting as whip- 
pers-in. In addition, the old type of 
understanding Nimrod, who loved 
the sport for all that is best in it, is 
dying out. Short Masterships often 
mean a complete change of Hunt 
staff, and this may result in some of 
them being out of employment 

a whole season. In view of all this, 
comparatively few of the red-coated 
professionals are putting their sons 
into the game. 

“Pink” or “Scarlet”? 

Mr. Richard Harrison writes: “I 
have always understood that soldiers 
wore scarlet, and that hunting gent- 
lemen wore pink. Is this so?” The 
old rhyme we knew as children, ran 
“Red is for soldiers’, and although 
“hunting pink” is a frequently used 
description. I fancy from the earliest 
days of hunting literature ‘‘red”’ and 
“searlet’”’” have been commonly ap- 
plied to the coats worn by Hunt of- 
ficials and those subscribing suffici- 
ent to warrant them turning out in 
the gay colour. John Jorrocks saia 
he thought two-thirds of those who 
come out in scarlet wouldn’t do so 
if they had to ride in black. Then 
he went on “Still I think ingenuous 
youth should not be permitted to 
wear it at starting, for a scarlet coat 
in the distance, though chock full of 
hignorance, is quite as alluring as 
when it encloses the most experien- 
ced sportsman’’. One of Will Ogil- 
vie’s many charming hunting poems 
is entitled ‘“‘Scarlet’’, and concludes: 
Long favour to the scarlet! and 

long years 


To this the chosen colour of the 


chase! 

May friendship reign wherever it 
appears 

And courage wear it in the foremost 
place. 


In one of his books D. Brock M. F. 
H. gives a glossary of hunting terms, 
and under ‘‘Pink”’ says: 

Some people call a red, or scarlet, 
coat a “pink” coat; others even speak 
of hunting in pink, when they mean 





of feed you grow and the _ help 
you have (if any), local market 
conditions and, to some extent, on 
your breed of cattle (no, we’re not 
going to go into that one again). 
For example baby beeves take a lot 
of grain and a good feeder, older 
steers take less of both commodities, 
and feeder calves take least, making 
maximum use of grass. All of us 
have plenty to learn about the cattle 
business. Some experience in the 
commercial field won’t do us a bit 
of harm and, the chances are, will do 
us a whole lot of good. 


a scarlet, or red, coat, white breech- 
es etc., in this case the one word 
“pink”? covers a multitude of items 
of clothing. But the _ expression 
“pink” for scarlet or red is distinct- 
ly Edwardian musical-comedy-ish; 
probably red is the correct colour of 
a hunting coat though scarlet is 
quite legitimate. But you cannot use 
either in the sense of ‘“‘he hunts in 
red’’—it must be “‘he hunts in a red 
coat’”’. 

Then we have “The Druid’s” “Silk 
and Scarlet’’, Cecil Aldin’s ‘“‘Ratcat- 
cher to Scarlet, scarlet to M. F. H.” 
Maj-Gen. E. A. H. Alderson, however, 
stands out as purist of terminology, 
and his book “Pink and _ Scarlet’ 
deals with Nimrod in pink, and the 
soldier in scarlet. 

















Hosiery Repairing 
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Re-weaving 
In-weaving 


Southern Stelos Co. 
6-13-12th St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


























Herd 
Directory 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSTON FARMS 
Polled and Horned Hereford Cattle 
McDonald, Tennessee 


VIRGINIA 


ANNEFIELD PLANTATIONS 

Choice Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
W. B. WATKINS 
Berryville, Va. 


CHAPEL HILL FARM 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Herd sire Eric 2d of Redgate 597295 
T. B. and Bangs Accredited 
DAVID R. DONOVAN, Mgr. 
Chapel Hill, Berryville, Va. 


MONTANA HALL SHORTHORNS 
Cows from the best horned and 
polled families 
Will calve to Oakwood Pure Gold x 
A few promising calves (horned and 
polled) now available 
White Post, Va. 


REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDING STOCK 
Inspection Invited - Visitors Welcome 
Edward Jenkins, owner and manager 
RED GATE, MILLWOOD, VA. 


























Herbert’s Hill Farms, Inc. 
R. F. D. 4, WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Breeders of 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
The Profitable Beef Cattle 
PUREBRED BERKSHIRES 


All ages. Lynnwood Breeding 























Banking Directory 








Warrenton, Va. 
Branch at The Plains 


THE FAUQUIER NATIONAL. BANK 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $375,000.00 


Telephones 83 and 84 
Telephone Plains 88 























MONEY-= All you need to loan on 


Farm Mortyages and other Real Estate Loans 


THE LOUDOUN NATIONAL BANK 
LEESBURG, VA. 
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Breeding Notes 


Continued from Page Six 
thyme Maker’s dam, Broken Veil 
is by Black Servant, the sire of Blue 
Larkspur. The 2nd race was won by 
Raylight, a light brown mare by 
Lucullite. Lucullite was by Trap 
Rock, by *Rock Sand. *Rock Sand 
was the sire of Mahubah, the dam of 
Man o’War. J. M. Rogers’ Lord Lou- 
doun, bred by S. H. Rogers, also of 
Virginia, won the 3rd race by a fad- 
ing whisker. The } 
for 3-year-olds 


1-8 mile allow- 
and 


ance race up- 


wards with a purse of $1,200 was 
won by Robert E. Lee, bred by R. H. 
Anderson of Kentucky. He is by a 
Virginia sire, *Quatre Bras II— 


Annabell Lee, by Volta. In 1942 and 
"43 he hurdles at 
hunt meets, winning at Far Hills and 
Rolling Rock. The winner of the 
7th and last races wereboth sired 
by Sun Circle, a son of *Sun Briar. 


was raced over 


Decisive, bred by J. E. Davis of New 
York won the 7th and Bardy, bred 
by G. L. Stryker, president of the 
Laurel race track in Maryland, won 
the last. 


Charles Town Closed 
The snow and frozen earth which 
arrived last week the close 
of the Charles Town meeting in West 
Virginia on December 19. With the 
racing over at that track until next 


caused 


summer, the meeting closed with 
W. Lynch leading the trainers by 
saddling 7 winners and KE. Wright 


heading the jockeys with 14 trips to 
the winner's circle. Mrs. D. A. Buck- 
ley bred the winner of the ist race 
in Party Girl while W. H. Bowes was 
the breeder of Sun Target, the best 
in the 3rd event. Roman Boy went to 
the top for breeder P. H. Faulconer 
in the 5th with Annie’s Dream annex- 
ing the 6th. She was bred by C. Mac- 
Leod, Jr., of Middleburg, Virginia 
who is just before getting out of the 
armed forces. 
Jockey School Grauates 

Nine poys have graduated from 
the Jockey School conducted = at 
Santa’ Anita Park. They began school 
October 15 and finished December 
15—two months. But it takes al- 
most a lifetime to make a horseman. 


At The Fair Grounds 


At the Fair Grounds on Tuesday, 
Silver Toy, bred by D. T. Watts, won 
the 3rd race. King Ranch’s Curds N’ 
Whey, bred by Mrs. W. P. Stewart, 
at her Rolling plains Farm, Virginia 
ran off easily with the Gardenia 


Handicap for 2-year-old fillies. She is 
by Milkman—Top Tier, by Peanuts, 
the sire of Top Row. 


Sagamore's Breeding 

Mrs. A. Wellman’s’ Lost and 
Found, bred in Maryland at A. G. 
Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm, beat 
Light Reigh by a neck in the Class 
B allowance race of 1 1-16 miles. 
Tempo Farm’s recently acquired 
claim, Attache, bred by Labrot and 
Co. of Maryland, won his 5th 
straight victory at Charles Town in 
the 1 1-16 mile allowance race. 


‘air Grounds Note 

The entries at the Fair Grounds 
don’t have to worry about snow and 
sleet and although the track was 
heavy on the 19th, Cherriko, bred by 
A. G. Vanderbilt, slipped in to win 
the 6th event by a head. Mrs. W. P. 
Stewart, who stands her Milkman at 
Rolling Plains Farm at The Plains, 
Virginia, bred the winner of the 8th 
race, Cooling Spring. 

C. T. Chenery has them running at 
the Fair Grounds too. The color-bear- 
er for A. Wellman which was bred 
by Mr. Chenery, romped home to 
have Fly Whisk flashed as the win- 
ner of the 3rd race on December 20. 
J. M. Grieve’s Executive, by the 
American Blenheim and bred by J. S. 
Phipps, accounted for the 7th on the 
same day. 


On His Way 

The English stallion, Bahram, left 
A. G. Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm at 
Glyndon, Maryland on December 21 
for his long trip to Argentina. Ship- 
ped under the supervision of Hum- 
phrey Finney, *Bahram left in a van 
for Belmont Park and on Sunday 
boarded the §. S. Moonday of the 
Moore and McCormick Lines, headed 
for Buenos Aires. Charles Lund, who 
purchased *Bahram, announced that 
he would stand at his Chapadmalal 
Stock Farm at Perdel Plate in Argen- 
tina. 


She's From Kentucky 


“Horse Of The Year’’ honors went 
to the filly Busher, bred by Col. E. 
R. Bradley of Kentucky. In Mexico, 
the 1946 champion in her age divi- 
sion is the filly Plucky Flag. By *Bel 
Aethel—Polly Flag, by American 
Flag. Plucky Flag was bred on Wal- 
ter J. Salmon’s Mereworth farm in 
Lexington, Kentucky and became the 
property of Sr. Pedro Dosal and Sr. 
Emilio Tuero. The filly proved her 
class in defeating both fillies and 
colts in the Campeonato Juvenil at 
the Hipodromo de las Americas. She 








Not enough to 0 
around but what 


there is, is very 
very good 


has annexed this feature twice this 
year, winning at the Spring meeting 
and again on the Winter program. 
She also won the Premio Anahuac 
which is scheduled along the line of 
the Saratoga Special, winner-take-all. 


Notes At Random 
Murlogg Farm, owners’ of the 
1945 champion  3-year-old_ colt, 
Fighting Step, represents Mrs. R. J. 
Murphy and her daughter, Susan 
Kellogg. .Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane’s 


Brookmeade Stable will ship 12 
horses from winter quarters. at 
Aiken, South Carolina to Hialeah 


Park....*Sir Gallahad III is the 
leading broodmare sire for the 3rd 
consecutive season. Next in line are 
Man o’War, *Bull Dog, Bubbling 
Over and Blue’ l[Larkspur....Sea 
Biscuit is the leading sire in Cali- 
fornia....Col. Matt J. Winn, who 
has assumed the presidency of the 
Empire City Racing Association 
since January 17, 1944 has resigned 
as the three grandsons of the late 
James Butler have returned from 
war activities and will assume the 
management of the track. 


Performance Observers 

Jack McKenzie, general manager 
of Hollywood Park, tells of the Per- 
formance Observers System used at 
the track, where by with the aid of 
motion pictures and official obser- 
vers, the complete story of every 
horse and jockey is recorde@ during 
a race. Edwin C. Hill, the radio com- 
mentator writes of the magnificent 
race between Zev and In Memoriam, 
of Seabiscuit and War Admiral, of 
Alsab and Whirlaway, of Man o’War. 
We wish he would write up more 
races and more horses, we wish he 


would write a book. Alex M. Robb, 
executive secretary of the Thorough- 
bred Racing Association explains how 
the book entitled ‘Thoroughbred 
Racing and Breeding’’ which the 
Thoroughbred Racing Association 
sent all over the country to sports- 
writers, editors and radio commen- 
tators, was welcomed so wholeheart- 
edly that it is to be published again 
by Coward McCann for the general 
public. Dr. Charles H. Strub, execu 
tive vice-president of the Los Ange- 
les Turf Club, elucidates upon the 3 
schools operating at Santa Anita 
Park, a school for turf officials, for 
jockeys, and for pari-mutuel clerks. 
Leslie Combs II, master of Spend- 
thrift Farm in Kentucky and chair- 
man of the racing commission in that 
state, advocates a National Licensing 
Board. Mort Mahony, for many years 
in charge of the Pari-mutuel depart- 
ment of major tracks, describes 
what goes on behind the scenes of 
the mutuel department which seems 
to be a huge organization of very 
competent mathematicians. Mr. Dun- 
stan has very intelligent and instrue- 
tive friends. 


Track Improvements 

Churchill Downs, the home of the 
Kentucky Derby, has more seating 
capacity than any other track in 
American, is enlarging its club house, 
The Gulfstream course is landscapea 
like a park. In the infield is a large 
lake to be stocked with tropical fish 
and marine birds to eat them, with 
hibiscus, scalphic, ligustrum and 
bougainvillia shrubs around it. 
Palms, with which we are faintly 
familiar, surround the club house 
and stables. 





Classified Ads 





NOTE: The Chronicle will appreciate infor- 
mation from those who are satisfied through 
purchases or sales made as a result of adver- 
tising in this section. We also want to know 
immediately if any advertisements appear mis- 
leading as we wish to stand behind our 
advertisers as well as our readers in order 
that these columns can always be trusted for 
their accuracy, honesty and fair dealing. 





FOR SALE 
FOR SALE — Heavyweight Irish 
hunter, ch. gelding, age 9, 17 


Experienced hunter and 
jumper. Excellent horse in field. 
Price $1,000. Central New York 
State. Write Box D, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 12-7 tf 


hands. 





FOR SALE—Six-year-old bay geld- 
ing by Dan IV, 16.1 1-2. Safe for 
lady to hunt. Will carry weight. 
Will sell on trial. Price $800. T. 
S. Yeager, RD. 4, York, Pa. 





12-21-2t-c 
FOR SALE—Lightweight hunter 
prospects. Reg. Tb ch. g., 15 1-2, 


3 yrs. Perfectly broken, sound, ex- 
cellent disposition and manners. 
Suitable for lady or child. $1,000. 
Tb. b. g., 16, 4 yrs. thoroughly 
broken, excellent manners, sound, 
has been started jumping. $750. 
Trace Creek Farm, RR 2, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 12-28-2t-c 





FOR SALE-—Chestnut gelding, Don’t 
Miss, 16 hands. Sire Don Cross. 
Dam Miss Cellers. Five years-old. 
Has been hunted and shown. Good 
conformation. Guaranteed sound 
in every way. Was hunted half of 
last season and is in hunting now. 
Fit and ready to go in any coun- 
try. The best jumper I have ever 
had. Price $2500. Gilbert Scott, 
Sedgefield Hunt Stable, Route 7, 
Box 161, Azalia Dr., Greensboro, 
N. ©. 12-21-2t-c 


FOR SALE—At the Saddlery, Mid- 
dleburg, Va., two ladies habits, 
one blue, one black; made by Car- 
roll and Roberts, London, size 36. 
Also white silk stocks; white 
waistcoats by Carroll and Roberts; 
two pairs men’s field boots, Max- 
wejl, size 11; two pairs black 
ladies hunting boots, size between 
6 1-2 and 7, one from Peal, one 
from Rowell, Melton Mowbray. 

12-21-4t-c 





FOR SALE—Two side-saddles, good 
condition. One Hermes, 20 years 
old. One very fine modern Whippy, 
modified forward seat. Mrs. James 
L, Crane, 255 Nottingham Terr. 
Buffalo 16, N. Y. 12-28-3t-c 


WANTED 


WANTED—For small private stable, 
a first-class man (white) for hunt- 
ers. Accommodations provided for 
single man, but if wife is able to 
housekeep for small farm I could 
take married man. References re- 








quired. Apply Mrs. Edward H. 
Bennett, Lake Forest, Ill. 

12-14-3t-c: 

WANTED—Scarlet evening coat. 


Size 44. Long—for 6 ft., 165 lbs. 
Box JC, The Chronicle, Berryville, 
Va. it-c 





FOR RENT—A stable with 12 box 
stalls in Radnor Hunt territory, 1 
mile from Rose Tree country, 3 
miles from Mathers, West Chester 
and Whiteland Hunts. Suitable for 
selling hunters or anyone wishing 
to hunt with the above packs. Rent 
all or part for any length of time. 


Feed available. Box JB, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 
12-21-2t-c 
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Huntland sold 
Mr. and Mrs. Colin MacLeod have 
sold their historical 413 acre estate, 
Huntland, near Middleburg, Va., to 
Mr. Fred B. Prophet of Detroit. The 
main house was built in the ’30’s of 
the last century by the overseer of 


President Monroe. In 1911, Hunt- 
land was sold to the noted sports- 
man, Joseph B. Thomas and later 
sold several years ago to Mr. and 
Mrs. MacLeod. 


To Live In Virginia 

Mr. Gregory S. McIntosh of Gates 
Mills, Ohio has purchased Waverly 
from Mr. Martin Vogel ,Jr., of War- 
renton, Va. This estate was part of 
an original grant to Thomas Lee in 
the early 1700’s. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Intosh plan to take possession early 
in 1946 and will make this their 
home. The sales of Waverly and 
Huntland were made by Ian S. Mont- 
gomery and Company of Warrenton. 


Comedienne’s Owner 

Any follower of the hunt meetings 
is familiar with the names Comed- 
ienne, Beatty Brown and Charlie 
Castleman. Comedienne is a brown 
mare, foaled in 1929, by The Clown 
—-Apple Bud, by Ashton. Owned by 
Beatty, and ridden several times by 
Charlie, Comedienne proved too fast 
for the field to catch, but hard luck 
dogged her tracks and she was dis- 
qualified for cutting a flag. This 
didn’t happen all the time and she 
went to the winner’s circle. Beatty 
has just returned from the C. B. I. 
Theater and the Captain has a good 
prospect in Comedienne’s bay filly 
foal by St. Brideaux. While in India, 
Beatty’s company established a new 
record for unloading a Liberty ship 
and if this filly is another Comed- 
ienne, the hunt records stand a good 
chance to be lowered over here, 


Ringside Seats 

At the November horse show at 
Sedgefield, North Carolina Lt. Col. 
Nathan Ayers, recently out of uni- 
form, piloted many a good one over 
the outside course and took ist and 
2nd in the coveted Sedgefield Hunt- 
ers Class .... Lt. Jack Rochelle of 
High Point rode a number of honest 
hunters from the stable of his father, 
M. F. H. T. V. “Johnny” Rochelle. 
Jack has just received his discharge 
after a lengthy tour of duty in 
India for the cavalry .... Cpl. Jack 
Hirsch was g’ad to be at a horse show 
again and hoping for-a discharge as 
a Christmas present. Jack, whose 
father stands Persian Tapestry at 
his Meadow Lane Farm, Warm 
Springs, Virginia, is at present sta- 
tioned at the Greensboro Airport 
.... Mary Patton Janssen of Charl- 
ottesville, Virginia was very much 
in evidence and showed everyone 
the loudest way to crack a whip—to 
the chagrin of the roadster class 


Ou tp 





The Earl Phillips and the 
Charles Kearns of High Point, are 
enthusiastic exhibitors, and _ both 
were boasting many young entry in 
the children’s classes. Charlie was an 
owner up on Bold Pete and Don’t 
Miss. 

New Assignment 

Bob Comly who has been for a 
number of years in charge of the 
Pitney Farm at Mendham, New Jer- 
sey is taking over the management 
of Alice T. McLean’s 7,000 acre es- 
tate at South Kortright, Delaware 
County, New York. There are eleven 
business units in this organization 
and including a stable of hunters, 
hackneys and Welsh ponies. This 
should prove a large and interesting 
assignment for Bob who started out 
in Philadelphia with the Girard Trust 
Company and then left the banking 
business for the greener pastures of 
farm management. 


Millinery Fashion Show 


There was an item not long ago in 
the Daily Racing Form to the effect 
that a millinery fashion show would 
be held at Gulfstream Park between 
races on a certain day. A la France, 
“a group of twenty-five beautiful 
models will parade the latest mili- 
nery fashions in both the grand 
stand and club house throughout the 
day. Newsreel cameramen will 
‘cover’ the unusual feature, as well 
as photographers from Life maga- 
zine.’ There goes Life again stick- 
ing its nose into racing!—J. W. B. 


Toronto and North York Trials 

Horses from many parts of On- 
tario as well as a number of horses 
from Quebec were at the trials this 
Fall held on October 27. How- 
ever, the Quebec horses really came 
for the sport of hunting, but of 
course took part in the trials when 
they found out they were on. Mrs. 
Staniforth was there with her well 
known Golden Wish and a colt as 
well. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Porter 
also brought a couple of horses from 
Montreal. One caused me a start of 
recognition for it was Anglfication 
which we have not seen for years. 
He is an American-bred, but as a 
young horse was brought to Toronto 
by Katherine Christie. Later he re- 
turned to the States and we noticed 
a few years ago in The Chronicle 
that he was running in hurdle races, 
then it seems the Porters of Mon- 
treal acquired him and he returns 
to the Toronto district for the hunt- 
ing season! It’s a small world. An- 
other instance is that of Billy Jade. 
I remember when S. B. Thomson 
showed him in green elasses at the 
Royal Winter Fair some years ago. 
He took him to the National Horse 
Show where he did very well and was 
sold. Later in his career he was the 
star of the picture Down Argentine 
Way, when he was called Fortuoso. 
Apparently he had quite a famous 
horse show career in the States for 
the Von Lombecks when I believe he 
was called Sports Parade. Vernon 


Cardy of Montreal then purchased 
him and after having worked suc- 
cessfully with him, C. C. Mann saw 
him at one of the Quebec shows and 
persuaded Mr. Cardy to part with 
him and now he is back in Toronto 


Blue Ridge Hunt 


Continued from Page Fifteen 


sport this season, had gone visiting. 
At the far eastern end of the covert 
hounds opened, however, and ran at 
a fair hunting pace south nearly to 
the Sowers barn. Here our pilot turn- 
ed east and really began to run hard 
across the big Rock Hill fences and 
north east near Raymond Guest’s 
house. They kept on across Morrt- 
son’s Run and Milldale Hollow into 
Harvey Shaffer’s Sherwood farm, 
all the while drawing steadily ahead 
of the field. Fortunately they check- 
ed in the big river bottom where 
Charles James had tried to elude 
his pursuers by running along the 
water’s edge and we were able to 
get on terms with them once more. 
Hounds soon had matters straight- 
ened out and on we went, through 
the Barle and Sowers land to Red 
Gate. Near the old cabin, that used 
to belong to that great foxhunter 
Albin Dove, the fox turned west, 
evidently making for home. He was 
getting farther ahead now ana, after 
he had run through a bunch of cat- 
tle near the Runnymede barn hounds 
were able to go no farther. Beside 
the Master and huntsman only Jus- 
tin Funkhouser of O’Sullivan farms 
got to the end, although Walter Lee 
lasted as far as Dove’s. This was a 
six mile point and about ten as 
hounds ran—a top day in anyone’s 
country. Altogether hounds went out 
eleven times in November. 

Among the men who have just 
been demobilized and are again 
hunting with us are Tyson Gilpin, 
back from France with the Croix de 
Guerre, and as keen as ever. Kath 
Gilpin has brought down a_= good 
brown horse, bred in Virginia but 
schooled in the Essex country, that 
really is a goer. George Grenhalgh 
is back from a trip to Germany with 
the Spearhead Division and a cita- 
tion; Royal Rebel, one of the big- 
gest thoroughbreds in the book, goes 
better for him than anyone else. 
Bill Watkins Jr., was cited for his 
work as commanding officer of a 
LCI-G off Guam. He’s now comman- 
ding Little Gin, a racy-looking thor- 
oughbred *Sun Charmer 
out of the dam of Rathbeale. Sam 
Birch is back too after a lot of action 
in the Pacific and is systematically 
taking the grass belly off Reuben. 
John Manuel rode some horses in 
Germany ‘but still likes Farnley 
breeding better. Jack Prestage, who 
kept the lid on the all-star cast of 
horsemen at the Front Royal Re- 
mount Depot, has recently settled in 
our country, and very glad we are 
to have him, Stacy Lloyd, Graham 


mare by 





again where he started from. 

Mr, Frank Proctor, M. F. H. of 
Toronto and North York competed 
this past Fall in the Toronto and 
North York Trials and though he 
is approaching four-score years, still 
appears a young and active man and 
the keenest of fox hunters, Without 
doubt one of Canada’s’ greatest 
sportsmen he was some years back 
a gentleman rider of note. He is 
the author of “Fox Hunting in 
Canada and Men Who Made It.” 

Another of the old guard back 
from the wars was Col. R. S. Tim- 
mis, well known by horse lovers for 
his numerous books on Horseman- 
ship and his activities with the 
Canadian Army Team. He did not 
compete, but was mounted on Lady 
Jane who was also with the Canadian 
Army Team. He tells me he still 
has Beucepbelus now 29 years old. 

—Broadview 


Dougherty, Bob Blair and Peter 
Chew have all had a few hunts with 
us and it won’t be long before Bill 
Clagett and Dick Dole will be back. 
The regulars are still in their 
places—Marie Greenhalgh on L’An- 
son Barclay (Amos to you) and 
George Sr., on Traumertan or Agent 
Boy. Helen Jenkins goes as well as 
ever on Japsie; Jack. Prestage ha, 
done a fine job conditioning the 
mare. Walter Lee, with three hunt- 
ers in his string, has been most gen- 
erous in mounting anyone that was 
short a horse and looks as though 
he would have no difficulty in main- 
taining his record of going out more 
times in a season than anyone else. 
Billy Greenhalgh as usual is out in 
front, sometimes a little farther than 
she means to be, and Jean Bowman 
has the shiniest set of silver buttons 
ever seen on her Melton coat. Jack 
Johnston is schooling an upstanding 
5-year-old by Rathbeale and hunting 
much more regularly than was pos- 
sible the past few seasons. Nelly 
Wheeler has two new horses to re- 
place the peerless Biddy and Ruth 
Donovan goes, as always, quietly 
and as fast as hounds can run. Vir 
ginia and Pete Dunning are enjuy- 
ing their first season since the war 
began and Explosion and Caveman 
look and perform just as well as be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. George Burwell 
and Gwynne Joost have had a few 
days—and we hope many more to 
follow. Howard Gardner has Law- 
yer’s Wife and Birdcatcher from the 
Springsbury Stable; we doubt if 
there is a better mounted huntsman 
in the country. The Master contin tes 
to ride his Anglo-Clevelands and asks 
no favors of anyone else’s mounts, 

either over fences or on the flat. 
The new kennels have been a great 
success. We need a huntsman’s house 
badly and there is much to be done 
to the panelling. On the other hand 
we have many assets of which we 
can be proud, a grand country that 
is getting better every year, a group 
of landowners who are our support- 
ers and well-wishers, and a strong 
field with a plentiful sprinkling 0: 
the younger generation. Prospects 
were never more favorable in the 
nearly sixty years of our existence. 
—A. M.-S. 
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ENGLISH MADE breeches 
for immediate wear. Com- 


bining smartness with an un- 
usual degree of comfort 
Also made - to - measure of 
British woolens. Riding 
Coats, hats, boots, and all 
accessories. 


Pervez 


561 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Profile Of A Horseman 
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Time marched on and the Millers 
returned to Aiken. That fall Mr. 
Hitchcock died. It came as quite a 
blow to Kent, for Thomas Hitchcock 
had peen one of his greatests friends 
and mentors. 


And thereby hangs a tale. It hap- 
pened when Kent first moved to 
Aiken, when he bought his first 
horse. “I was working him one 
morning,’ reminisced Kent with a 
smile, “but I didn’t have a stop 
watch. Finally I borrowed one from 
“Blackie’’ McCoule, foreman for the 


Brookmeade Stable, but after I got 
the watch, I didn’t know what to do 
with it. Mr. Hitchcock and some 
young amateur riders were standing 
by the fence watching. I turned and 
asked them how to clock a horse. 
They showed me,” he recalled, ‘“‘and 
I did the best I could.” 

But stories have a way of drift- 
ing back and the end of this tale 
drifted back to Kent. It seemed like 
the boys were having a pretty good 


laugh at Kent’s expense—and his 
inexperience, after he left. 

“We've all had that happen, I 
guess. I know I took plenty of 
beatings when I first came around. 


done in the spirit of mean- 
ness. It’s simply the joshing way 
of the racetrack. Anyway, Mr. Hitch- 
cock put his five cents worth in after 
“That'll be enough, boys,”’ 
as the story goes. After 
Mr. Hitchcock and Kent be- 
came firm friends and he advised 
Kent in most of his undertakings. 
When the Hitchcock dispersal 
up, Kent was on hand. The 
flying thick and fast in 
paddock that morning 
of November 10th. Nineteen head 
sold for a total of $67,900. Red- 
lands topped the sale, when he fell 
to Paul Mellon’s Rokeby Stable for 
When Elkridge was led 
in the ring Kent had plenty of oppo- 
Brookmeade Stable was bid- 
So was J. B. Balding, 
on behalf of Jock Whitney. The 
hammer finally fell at $7,000—and 
the three year old son of Mate from 
Jest by Test belonged to Kent Mil- 
He brought the second highest 
price of the sale. “I had wanted 
him for sometime,” said Kent—‘‘and 
I thought he was the soundest horse 
to go on the block. Mr. Hitchcock 
had given Gairford to Ben Williams, 
the foreman at Cedar Creek,” con- 
tinued Kent. ‘And I also bought 
him at private terms from Ben. 
“That winter,” Kent added, “I 
took Elkridge to Aiken, and school- 
ed and trained him.” Then he grin- 
ned broadly. ‘“‘Let me in on the 
joke,” I said. ‘‘Well,” he replied, 
one would let me school EIk- 
ridge with their good horses. One 
trainer told me he might let me 
school behind one of his green ones.” 
And so it came to pass that the black 
sheep—the horse no one wanted to 
-became the top jumper 


It’s not 


a while. 
he said, 
that 


came 
bids were 


Pimlico 


the 


$13,000. 


sition. 


ding on him. 


ler. 


“no 


school with 
that season. 

In the Spring of 42, Kent brought 
Elkridge to the races. The rest is 
racing history. He won six stakes 
and a Handicap. Kent had a one 
horse stable—but it wound up being 


the second leading stable of the 
year. Among Elkridge’s victories 
were the North American, Indian 


River, Broadhollow, Governor Ogle, 
Battleship, and Manly Memorial. He 
was second in the Georgetown, 
Meadowbrook, Beverwyck, Saratoga, 
and Harbor Hill, and third in the 
Hitchcock, and amassed a total of 
$28,330. 

“What became of the other horse, 


Fairford?” I questioned. 


“TI sent him up to Canada,” re- 


plied Kent, ‘‘and he became the lead- 
ing hurdle horse in those parts.” 

In 1943 Elkridge won the North 
American again, and the Harbor Hill. 
He was second in the Shillelah and 
Broadhollow, and dead-heated for 
the short end of the purse in the 
Grand National. 

I knew Kent considered Elkridge 
the best jumper he ever trained. “I 
thing he’s the best I ever saw too,”’ 
said Kent. ‘‘Who’s the best flat 
horse you ever saw,” I said. 

“IT believe I was most impressed 
with Count Fleet,” he answered, “I 
never saw a horse with such an 
amazing turn of speed. Among the 
fillies Twilight Tear would get my 
vote.”’ 

Kent’s been climbing steadily up 
turfdom’s ladder of fame. He drift- 
ed into racing. But there’s no doubt 
about the fact that he’s here to stay. 
He was borne in Jeffersontown, Ken- 
tucky, on July 24th, 1910. And was 
brought up at Mansfield, the original 
home of his grandfather, Henry 
Watterson, famed editor of the 
Courier-Journal. Kent always had a 
few saddle horses, but his real love 
and biggest pasttime then was fight- 
ing game chickens. He was just as 
successful at that as he’s been in 
racing. 

Kent has come a long way since 
that day in 1940 when they took off 
from Kentucky, but he’s worked 
hard for his success and he’s ever 
ready to do you a favor. 





0 
Colors In Thoroughbreds 
The history of thoroughbreds 


show gray to be the most dominant 
color. A true black is rarest of al? 
and it is very seldom that either a 
black stallion or mare can get or 
produce a black foal. Parents of any 
2 colors can create a chestnut foal, 
but every gray must have at least 1 
gray parent. At one time there were 
more gray race horses in England 


than any other color. The reason be- 
ing that there were more gray Arabs 
imported into England than any 
other color, due to their former war- 
ring owners’ dislike of being con- 
spicuous in the distance. Roi Herode, 
a gray son of Le Samaritain, was 
brought from France to stand in Ire~ 
land. There he sired many grays, the 
greatest of which was The Tetrarch, 
17 hands and built like a draft horse. 
He was one of the greatest bargains 
in racing history, as he was sold as a 
yearling for $6,500. We have now 
many grays in this country through 
the importations of such decendants 
of his as *Royal Canopy, *Sir Grey- 
steel, *Stefan the Great and *Royar 
Minstrel. We have *Mahmoud, tm- 
ported by C. V. Whitney and we have 
First Fiddle, the American-bred son 
of *Royal Minstrel.—J. W. B. 
0 





Indian Trouble 
Bombay, India too has its troubles. 
The licenses of 4 trainers have been 
cancelled. There seems to be the be- 
lief that the trouble came from out- 








Keep ‘em out of your horses! 


Worms, deadliest of horses’ enemies, bring on 
more maladies than any other cause. Knock 
*em out—and keep ’em out—with 


THOROUGHBRED STRONGYLEZINE! 
It’s safe and effective; never puts a horse off his 
feed. It’s easy to use; needs no tubing, drench- 
ing, starving. Leading trainers and breeders 
(names on request) recommend it for suck- 
lings, brood mares, yearlings, horses in train- 
ing. Use Strongylezine on worm-ridden 
horses, and on worm-free horses to keep 
them so. 


Price, $3 a bottle, $30 a dozen. From your 

dealer or sent direct, postpaid. When order- 
ing by mail give dealer's 
name, receive free booklet, 
“Worms in Horses." P. O. Box 
22K, Lima, Pa. 
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REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 

















side. J. W. B. Leg Paint, Liniment, etc 
Season of 1946 
Property of Dock Stable (M. Russell Dock) 
[rier Rock............ |*Rock Sand 
i a ee | '*Fairy Gold 
| I inicnennias [The Tetrarch 
Oe a Ce | Honora 
(Ch. h., 1938) | 
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of winners. 


MANTUA FARM 





PONTY met and defeated the great and the near-great of his time, including 
Whirlaway, Market Wise, Challedon, and Foxbrough. 

PONTY won claiming and allowance races, overnight handicaps aad stakes, in- 
cluding the 1 1-/16 mile Aqueduct Handicap in 1:43 3/5. 

PONTY won sprints and distance races; over fast, muddy and sloppy tracks. 

PONTY proved himself a good race horse with a great heart. 

PONTY offers to his prospective sons and daughters a worthy heritage. 

PONTY will stand free for the season of 1946 to approved winners and producers 


For further information apply to 


Frank A. Bonsal, Jr. 


|*Mandy Hamilton 


|Periscope___..____.____ Man O’ War 
|*Scrutiny 


GLYNDON, MARYLAND 
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BLAKELEY MANOR 
JUSTIN FUNKHOUSER, Owner 


For Conformation Hunters --- 
or Prospective Stake Winners 





also half-brother to 


Fee $250—Return privilege 


O’SULLIVAN FARMS 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 


NOW BOOKING FOR 


A half-brother to the great American producer MYRTLEWOOD 
by a stakes winning and stakes producing son of MAN O’WAR, 
the prominent 


Bay Horse, 
Height ...... 16.3 
Weight. .1400 Ibs. 


pia p ace |*Prince Palatine 


..../Hamburg 


1946 SEASON 


sire UNBREAKABLE. 


1939 


Fair Play 
|Mahubah 


Hour Glass IT 
|Broomstick 


|*Ravello IT 


|*Ondulee 


PAUL WEAVER, Manager 























